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10th March, 1970 
OLD CHURCHES IN THE ARDS 
R. S. J. CLARKE, M.D., Ph.D., F.F.A.R.CS. 


The field of this talk overlaps with that of Colonel Greeves on “The Origin of 
Some Parishes in North Down’. However, his area included the Barony of Lower 
Castlereagh and excluded the territory of the Upper Ards or southern third of the 
peninsula. Furthermore, my interest is in the graveyards and outward remains of the 
old churches rather than in the literary records, so I hope I can justify an alternative 
approach. 


The Celtic Period 


The Celtic ecclesiastical sites in the Ards have left few visible remains, though 
there was about one church for each of the modern parishes. However, much the best 
known were Bangor and Movilla and I should give at least a brief survey of the history 
of these two foundations. Movilla was founded in 540 by St. Finian, who had been 
educated in Scotland and Rome, and brought with him from Rome a copy of the 
Vulgate. In due course St. Columba came to Movilla, borrowed the book, and copied 
down the text of the Psalms, much to St. Finian’s annoyance. The quarrel was brought 
before Diarmaid the High-King who gave the now famous judgment: “To every book 
belongs its copy as to every cow belongs its calf”. Columba, however, kept the copy and 
it was later enshrined in a silver box known as the Cathach. The box travelled into battle 
with the O’Donnell family as a mascot for centuries, and is now in the National Museum 
of Ireland. The pages of this book, preserved in this extraordinary way, are in the 
library of the Royal Irish Academy in Dublin and, while they were not actually written 
in Movilla, they are almost certainly Columba’s copy of Finian’s book.@) They are of 
great interest in the history of caligraphy as they are about 250 years earlier than the 
Book of Kells and are among the earliest Celtic manuscripts surviving. 

In 731 St. Colman became Abbot and by this time the monastery would perhaps 
have progressed from wooden houses to stone, as in the surviving Celtic example at 
Nendrum — circular stone houses and a small rectangular church within one or more 
cashel walls. We can perhaps date from this period the cross-inscribed slab preserved at 
Movilla with the inscription “OR DO DERTREND”.©®) It is one of the few inscribed 
Celtic stones in the entire Province (cf. “ORT DO DEGAN” at Ballymena) and was 
apparently found in 1840 in a nearby garden. 

Movilla was destroyed during the Norse invasions and, though peace eventually 
returned, the scholastic glory never did. Nor did we have in Ulster the superb Hiberno- 
Romanesque of the south and west of Ireland, but the little window with its round head 
and deeply splayed walls is pre-Norman. It was removed to make way for a larger east 
window, and is only preserved because it was re-inserted when the window was blocked, 
as can be seen from the outside. 

Bangor was founded a few years after Movilla,,in 558, by St. Comgall and probably 
did surpass the latter in fame for piety and scholarship. St. Columbanus studied under 
Comgall and was one of the great missionary saints who left such a mark on Europe. 
The most famous early relic of the monastery is the Bangor Antiphonary of about 680, 
which survived by being taken to Italy. As at Movilla, the only Celtic relic of stone is a 
carved cross fragment — now in Clandeboye Chapel.) 

The adjoining parish of Donaghadee is also known to have had a Celtic church 
which was on the site of the present parish church. About a mile south is the ancien: 
cemetery of Templepatrick, at which point St. Patrick is said to have landed on one of 
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his journeys. There is no trace of the ancient church, and St. Patrick’s well, which was 
certainly extant in O’Laverty’s time), has been destroyed by a modern garden. 


The only Celtic site in the peninsula with surviving buildings, is the group of two 
churches in the townland of Derry near Portaferry. The southernmost and older of the 
churches probably dates from the 8th - 10th centuries, and traces of a wooden structure 
beneath it were found during the excavation of 1962.7 It has the characteristic antae 
and almost square plan of early churches. It has also a tiny east window, but no other 
structural features which have survived. The north church also has preserved its east 
window that probably dates from the 11th - 12th centuries. The churches are mentioned 
in the Taxation of Pope Nicholas (1306) at which time they were under the jurisdiction 
of Movilla.® However, it may well be that the preservation of the fragments results 
from the early abandonment of the site, even for burials. Excavation revealed about 40 
stone-lined graves, also typical of the Celtic period, and they are of special interest 

ecause it is so rarely possible to excavate a graveyard fully. 


Finally, among the surviving Celtic sites is the little church of Temple Cowey, 
which is on the sea, 3 miles south-east of Portaferry. Even now, when the Ards peninsula 
is becoming filled with bungalows and caravans, the spot is wonderfully quiet and 
remote. On the shore of a little bay are the foundations of St. Cowey’s church and 
three wells — a Drinking Well, Washing Well and an Eye Well — together with a stone 
with the marks of his hands and knees. St. Cowey’s name is also modernised into 
Quentin and appears in several place-names nearby. 


The Coming of the Normans 


After the Norman conquest churches were planted in regular fashion throughout 
the area, and we have an almost complete contemporary list in the Taxation of Pope 
Nicholas of 1306.) There were more than twice as many churches as there are parishes 
today (Table I), and it is noteworthy that a similar concentration of churches is also 
found in Lecale, the other dense area of Norman occupation in Ulster. Even though the 
churches have not all survived, many do remain as graveyards, or their site is traceable 
from the townland or other name. 


Movilla and Bangor survived into the Norman period, both having adopted the 
Augustinian rule under ‘Malachi, but little is known of their activities and their import- 
ance gradually dwindled. The east end of Movilla, with its largely blocked east window 
and the lancets to the north, dates from the 13th century. The smaller but ornate west 
window and the whole west end are probably from the 15th century.@) Presumably there 
were some conventual buildings to the south, though not as lavish as in a Cistercian 
foundation. Fragments of the mediaeval Bangor Abbey have also survived, notably the 
15th century tower and a 13th century rubble wall to the north-east of the present 
church.@) 


The Normans built the Villa Nova or New Town in the Ards at the foot of the 
hill on which Movilla stands, and one of the Savage family founded a Dominican 
Priory there in 1244. All that survives of the original building is the south wall, with its 
blocked-up doors to the cloisters, but in the early 14th century the church was enlarged 
by a north aisle, with a fine row of round pillars supporting an arcade.) 

The Cistercian foundation of Grey Abbey is probably the best known of the great 
Norman foundations of Ulster. It was founded in 1193 by Affreca, wife of John de 
Courcy, and daughter of Godred, King of Man, in thanksgiving for being saved from 
shipwreck. Happily, the church with its west door and east window, and the great 
refectory, have survived. Black Abbey, the Priory of St. Andrew, which stood about 
2 miles west of Grey Abbey was less fortunate. It was also founded by de Courcy as 
early as 1180, but not a stone remains except one coffin lid now in Grey Abbey. 
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Finally, Hugh de Lacy established the Ards Preceptory of the Knights of the Order 
of St. John of Jerusalem near Cloghy in the late 12th century. Only the foundations of 
the church survive, beside the corner tower of a slightly later tower-house.@ 

Perhaps the most interesting of the relics of the Normans are the grave slabs or 
coffin lids. These have not been analysed in detail, and one difficulty is the lack of scale 
drawings, for every year those out of doors are degenerating further. The main features 
of these stones are (a) the wedge shape with bevelled edge, (b) the cross-head having 
three expanded ends and often a circular frame, (c) interspersed bars between the arms, 
giving a total of 8 or more rarely 6 arms to the cross, (d) a bar or collar below the 
cross-head, (e) leaves arising from the shaft of the cross (variable), (f) a pyramidal 
stepped base to the cross, and (g) an additional sword or shears beside the cross, the 
sword denoting a man and shears, a woman. 


The following is a list of the known examples from the Ards, incorporating those of 
George and Davies® and the Archaeological Survey.) 


1. Movilla. There are 12 slabs mentioned by Patterson“ but 5S of these have 
since disappeared and the remainder are built into the church wall. Between 
them they show nearly all the features mentioned above, including an example 
with six arms.@) 


2. Newtownards Priory has yielded 3 slabs, 2 of which are preserved in Walker’s 
Mill, and the other is in the Parish Church. Of these, the last is of the leafy 
cross type and one of those in the mill has a simple Latin cross with a sword 
alongside.@) 


3. Newtownards, Greenwell Street Presbyterian Church had built into its wall a 
small stone with the usual cross in circle, stepped base and sword. One must 
conclude that this marked the burying place of a little boy and probably came 
from the Priory. It does not appear to have been published, though well-known 
locally. 


4. Bangor. Compared with the 16 stones from Newtownards, Bangor has only 3, 
which are similar to those mentioned above.@) 


5. Black Abbey was the source of the fine slab now kept at Greyabbey.@) 


6. Grey Abbey is said by Patterson and O’Laverty® to have had 2 broken Anglo- 
Norman grave slabs of its own, which are now lost, but another fragment is 
still preserved in the Ulster Museum.@) 


7. Whitechurch has 3 slabs fixed to the north wall of the church.) 


8. Inishargy has one good slab with finely moulded edges, which is now preserved 
in Balligan church.@) O’Laverty®) mentions another and it may well be buried 
there still. 


9. Ardkeen. A rather plain and worn stone was found by George Francis Savage- 
Armstrong in 18980 when he and the rector were exploring the north-east 
corner of the ruined church, looking for a secret tunnel. Instead of the tunnel 
they found the grave-slab and subsequently erected it in the centre of the east 
end of the church. When found, it had a clear, simple cross, four roundels, a 
cross-bar, and a sword on the sinister side, but unfortunately the sandstone is 
now so badly weathered that these can hardly be recognised. When exploring 
the graveyard some years ago I discovered another fragment which is clearly cof 
similar type.2D It is also of sandstone with a simple incised pair of shears on 
the dexter side, and so far it is well preserved. 


I have dealt with these grave-slabs at length because they are one of the distinctive 
features of the Barony and should repay further study. There were 26 within recent 
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times, which is more than in the whole rest of Ulster and indeed there are few stones of 
this type elsewhere in Ireland. 


After the Norman period, the next great upheaval in church life was the dissolution 
of the monasteries under Henry VIII. This resulted in the destruction of Movilla, 
Blackabbey and Castleboy, and the relegation of Bangor, Newtownards Priory and Grey 
Abbey to the status of parish churches. In 1572 all these churches and others were 
burned by Sir Brian MacFelim O’Neill on the dubious grounds that the English might 
use them for garrisoning their troops. The church lands nearly all came into the hands cf 
Sir Hugh Montgomery, to pass to the Colville, Stewart and Echlin families in due course. 


The Fate of the Norman Churches 


After the Reformation and the Elizabethan wars many of the smaller churches or 
chapels fell into disuse and the ecclesiastical parishes which survived became the civil 
parishes (Table). I propose to run over the area now parish by parish on the basis of 
the Taxation of 1306 and the Ulster Visitation Book of 1622.02) I have also included 
the dates of the parish burial register and the oldest gravestone in the. graveyard, In 
every parish the oldest stone in the graveyard antedates the registers of burial, hence the 
value of gravestone inscriptions to the genealogist. About the middle of the 19th century 
the Public Record Office in Dublin became concerned about the state of the Parish 
Registers in Ireland, and called in all those not in use, for safe keeping. Only those 
churches with safes, i.e., the larger churches, were allowed to keep their own. Virtually all 
those in the Public Record Office were destroyed in the disastrous fire of 1922, but the 
Ards suffered relatively little in this way, only the registers of Groomsport, Carrowdore 
and Ardquin being lost. There are no Presbyterian or Roman Catholic burial registers 
until the late 19th century. 

Civil registration ran parallel with church registration from 1834 in England and 
Wales. It was introduced for Protestant marriages in Ireland in 1845 and for all births, 
marriages and deaths in 1864. All these records have survived in the Custom House, 
Dublin. 


Bangor parish church has part of the mediaeval abbey tower incorporated into its 
fabric. After the 1572 burning, the church was left until 1617 before being rebuilt 
adjoining the tower, and the gravestone of the mason, William Stennors (d. 1626) is 
preserved. The burial register only goes back to 1815, but there are several other interest- 
ing 17th century stones. These include one to Nicholas Bradshaw of 1620, with crude 
drawings of himself, his wife and child, along with a skull and cross-bones, and the 
stone to Dean Gibson of 1623. The tower was strengthened and the spire added in 1693 
and the usual alterations made subsequently, at first concealing but more recently high- 
lighting, the mediaeval remains. 


The only other old church in this parish is on Copeland Island. It is not mentioned 
in the old records and has few church remains, but the oldest gravestone dates from 1742. 


Donaghadee parish church was built in 1626 on the ancient site, but has been 
considerably modified during the last century. Like Bangor, the graveyard has many 
good 17th and 18th century stones, but the seafaring connection seems to be particularly 
strong here. The register of 1771 must be counted as relatively good. There were also 
in the parish two ancient chapels, Haytona and Ralfetona, which had disappeared by 
1622, and there is the old graveyard of Templepatrick which, for some reason, does not 
appear in the Taxation of Pope Nicholas. The church is mentioned and described as a 
ruin in Bishop Echlin’s Report of 1622. 
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Carrowdore is a modern parish carved out of Donaghadee in 1843. The fine church 
was built by the De Lacherois-Crommelin and Beresford families of Carrowdore 
Castle. However, the area of the parish corresponds closely to the ancient chapelry of 
St. Kolman which flourished in 1306 but had disappeared by 1622. There is nothing of 
special interest in the church or graveyard, but dates on the gravestones go back to 
1820, so they are of value to the genealogist. 


Newtownards, Movilla church passed out of use in the 16th century, leaving the 
area as a large graveyard. It is certainly the largest graveyard of any antiquity that I 
have come across in Ireland, with over 200 stones of the pre-1800 period and nearly 
1,000 of pre-1865. One of the earliest named and dated stones in the Ards is that to 
Jeane Makkie, spouse to John Drisdall, merchant, alderman of Newtown, who died in 
1633. The good Roman lettering, raised above the stone and arranged around the edge 
of the stone is quite a common pattern. 


The Priory of Newtownards fell into bad repair after the dissolution, but was 
restored by the Montgomery family in 1607, and the north tower with its elaborate 
doorway was added. It was then used as a parish church and many elaborate monuments 
were added during the next two centuries. The conventual buildings and nearby tower- 
house were reconstructed as a residence for Sir Hugh Montgomery (Newtown House) 
in 1618 and, when this was burnt down in 1664, Sir Robert Colville built a new house on 
the site. The old church was abandoned in 1817 when a new parish church was built and 
part was used as a court house, the older monuments (e.g., to the Colville family) being 
destroyed.(3) The rector, the Rev. Mark Cassidy, is said to have dug up the old bones, 
treated them chemically and used them to fertilise his garden. Presumably there were 
no burials in the area again until the court house was dismantled and the site re- 
consecrated in 1860. The ruins are now in state charge but have been under the care of 
the Church of Ireland, which naturally had not the facilities for adequate maintenance. 
As well as the Anglo-Norman graveslab, a carved stone from the west door has more 
recently been removed to the church hall. 


The other old churches in Newtownards parish, mentioned in various inquisitions 
but not the 1306 Taxation, were in the townlands of Ballyskeagh, Killarn and Mile- 
cross.) (The two former have disappeared but the last, known as Killysuggan, has traces 
of sculptured stones.04) The site has a gravestone dated from 1772 and is now used 
mainly by Roman Catholics. 


Ballywalter or White Church is recorded in the 1306 Taxation but fell into ruins 
subsequently. In 1704 a new church was built at Balligan to cover Ballywalter, Inis- 
hargy and the village of Kircubbin. The old White Church was abandoned but the 
graveyard is now particularly attractive. It is notable for the three Anglo-Norman 
gravestones already mentioned and two stones of the 1798 period. The parishes were 
again separated in the mid-nineteenth century and a new parish church built in Bally- 
walter village. 


Grey Abbey, after its burning, was partly re-roofed by Hugh, First Viscount 
Montgomery, to be used as a parish church until 1778. Only the nave was covered and 
all the older memorials, which are mainly to the Montgomery family, are in the nave. 
We have to imagine that the altar was at the east end of the nave, with the main 
monuments just beside it and that to Sir James Montgomery is one of the finest in 
Ulster. It has certainly survived remarkably well considering its 200 years of exposure to 
wind and rain. Sir James Montgomery was second son of Hugh, First Viscount, and 
was shot by pirates in 1652. This is all that is revealed by the inscription, but the 
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Montgomery Manuscripts@5) give a detailed account of the affair. He was a Royalist 
and was making his way from Scotland to London on a ship, disguised as a merchant. 
However, they were attacked by a French privateer and rather rashly decided to fight it 
out. The master was slightly wounded, but Sir James received a ball in the shoulder and 
neck which he realised was mortal. He then told the master to strike sail and yield. 
When the French boarded they were very civil, especially when they found out that he 
was a Royalist and his last three quarters of an hour were spent in peace and quiet. 
His son, William Montgomery, was the author of the Montgomery Manuscripts and 
erected this monument. 


The main parish graveyard is to the east side of the abbey and is densely packed 
with gravestones. There are a few 17th century stones but one of the most interesting is 
to Jean Hay :— 


Here lies Jean Hay 

Who night and day 

Was honest, good and just 
Her hope and love 

Was from above 


In which place was her trust, etc. She died in 1767. 


The grave of the Reverend James Porter is also in the graveyard. 


The church of St. Korcany is presumed by Reeves) to be that now known as 
Temple Cran or Crone in Mount Stewart demesne. Only the foundations remain. 


Inishkargy means, of course, the rocky island, but it is now simply a small rise in a 
fertile plain. As we have seen it had a mediaeval church with at least one Anglo-Norman 
grave slab. In this period it provided part of the income of Black Abbey, which is a few 
miles to the north. However, it fell into ruins before 1622 and is now only a small 
enclosure in a farm yard, with an unimpressive church gable and two stones to the 
Bailie family. 


Balligan church was built in 1704 near the site of the old church of Rone. It is worth 
mentioning particularly because it has been recently restored, thanks to the energy of 
Lady Dunleath, and it is true to its ancient state in furnishing and almost contemporary 
organ. The church and churchyard are small and there are only about a dozen stones 
in the latter. 


There was a mediaeval church of St. Medumy near Kircubbin, but all trace has now 
gone. The parish church of Kircubbin, like that of Ballywalter, dates from the mid- 
nineteenth century, but it is in the Greek revival style with a fine Doric front. There was 
also a church to the south in the townland of Gransha®— a name indicating church 


land—and yet another in the townlands of Rowbane (Echlinville) and Rowreagh, 
known as Ruda.©) 


Ballyhalbert or Ballytalbot or Talbotstown, called after a Norman settler family, is 
still extant as a ruined church with a large graveyard. The graveyard is at the foot of a 
Norman motte on the road from Ballyhalbert village along the coast to Portavogie. The 


modern Ballyhalbert Church of Ireland church was built inland at Ballyeasborough in 
1850. 
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Ardkeen. This is surely the most romantic spot in the Ards —a splendid height, on 
a peninsula jutting out into Strangford Lough. On it there were successively, a large 
Celtic hill-fort, a Norman motte and a tower-house or stone castle of the Savage family. 
The church was built in the thirteenth century®) a little way down the hill and, with the 
power of the Savages to support it, lasted as the parish church until 1847. I have 
mentioned the Norman graveslabs, which may have been early Savage gravestones, but 
the whole place is steeped in Savage history. The church was in ruins in 1622, and the 
oldest Savage monument records a death in 1649, though the building was not fully 
restored until 1761. There is also an Echlin monument, with the family arms, of 1657. 
This family arrived in Ireland with the installation of Robert Echlin as Bishop of Down 
in 1612, and became almost as important as the Savages. When the new church was 
built about three miles inland in 1847, two large 18th century memorials to the Savage 
family were transferred to the new building. One of the most interesting monuments to 
the historian is the tomb of George Francis Savage-Armstrong, the author of the two 
big histories of the Savage family. When all this is said, the real purpose of going to 
this graveyard is to walk along the old track by the shore and enjoy the lovely view 
from the hill and the solitude. 


The chapel of Moyndele, mentioned in the 1306 Taxation, was probably in the 
townland of Lisbane, as stone-lined graves and a cross-inscribed stone have been found 
there.© 


Ardquin is a small parish to the west of the Portaferry road with a church on the 
mediaeval site. However, there was no church throughout the plantation and subsequent 
periods until 1829. Burials of both Protestants and Catholics continued there in the 
interval, and the oldest stone in the graveyard dates from 1769. There is also a crude 
cross-inscribed stone which I have been quite unable to date. 


Ballyphilip. The modern Church of Ireland parish contains the three older parishes 
of Slanes, Castleboy and Ballytrustan, which survived as civil parishes, and the lost 
parish of Witter surrounding Temple Cowey mentioned earlier. Sithe is yet another 
church mentioned in 1306 which was probably in the townland of Ballygalget but is 
now lost. Castleboy church is destroyed and the site no longer used, but Ballyphilip, 
Slanes and Ballytrustan all survive as graveyards. Old Ballyphilip graveyard, to the west 
of the Belfast road out of Portaferry, is not the earliest site of the parish church, for this 
was originally in the rectory garden and was accidentally destroyed about 1784. The 
present ruin known as Temple Craney was built about the 16th century and only dis- 
mantled in 1787 when the newer building across the road was erected. 


Ballytrustan parish embraces the tip of the peninsula and there is a well-preserved 
ruin in a high-walled graveyard. Among the many old gravestones are two further 
Savage monuments of the early nineteenth century: 


Slanes also has a high wall to the graveyard, and being on a hill, is a conspicuous 
landmark just south of Cloghy. The Ross gravestone has one of the few good coats of 
arms in the peninsula. Another interesting stone half hidden by loose stones in a little 
niche, has two main crosses and three little ones.1® Like the stone at Ardquin, it cannot 
be dated with any certainty. Here, as at the other east coast graveyards, are the graves oi 
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people with occupations connected with the sea, including several sailors drowned on 
the rocky coast, or further afield. There is an old souterrain outside the wall, which 
several writers have described, but which is now totally covered over and blocked. 


Roman Catholic and Presbyterian Churches 


The oldest and most attractive of the Catholic churches is at Lisbane, between 
Kircubbin and Portaferry. It was built in 1777 on an old mass-site, not far from the 
chapel of Moyndele, and was only abandoned when a new church at Ballycranbeg was 
built in 1876. The church is particularly distinguished by its roof of thick Tullycavey 
slates and has been tidied up in recent years. The other 18th century Roman Catholic 
church is at Ballygalget, about three miles north-east of Portaferry. It was built in 
1784, but has been much modified and enlarged. 


There were many old Presbyterian congregations in the northern two-thirds of the 
Ards, which is from its manner of settlement, a strong Presbyterian area. The oldest 
congregations are Bangor (1623), Ballywalter (1626), First Newtownards (c. 1638), 
Greyabbey (c. 1640) and Portaferry (1642).0© The original churches on these sites have 
all disappeared and few churches date even from the 18th century. For instance, the 
church at Millisle was built in 1773, but has been modernised so that the old T-shape is 
less obvious than at Rademon, Killinchy or Ballynahinch. The Presbyterians were 
baptised and married in their own church but usually buried in the parish graveyard, so 
that neither the burial registers nor the graveyards are of any antiquity. Glastry con- 
gregation dates from 1720, its present church from 1777 and the oldest stone in the 
graveyard only goes back to 1838. 


A curious feature of the Presbyterian churches of the small seaports is their 
exposed sites, as at Kircubbin, Cloghy, Millisle and Ballycopeland. This last site, just 
north of Millisle had a Presbyterian church which was built a few years after Millisle, 
because part of the congregation favoured the Seceders. Such splits were, of course, 
very common, but in this case harmony eventually prevailed, the congregations were 
re-united and the second church was pulled down. The chief interest of the graveyard 
now is a curious inscription to a man who died three times. It is of the present century 
and I must admit that I have not found a good explanation. 


I have concentrated in this talk on old churches and graveyards in general, but one 
could easily talk for an hour on the 1798 rising, as commemorated in the graveyards of 
the Ards. There are relics in Bangor, Movilla, Greyabbey, Whitechurch, Ballyhalbert 
and Glastry, as well as in the nearby graveyards of Comber, Killinchy, Saintfield and 
Magheradrool. Likewise, much information on the seafaring economy of the area or its 
medical history could be obtained. Finally, certain families such as McGimpsey, Doggart 
and Chermside were almost confined to this area and gravestones are one of the easiest 
ways (if not the only way) of tracing their family history. 


I have been copying gravestones in County Down now for about twelve years and 
plan to publish all those recording deaths earlier than 1865 (or eventually 1900). This 
work is progressing well, but it has required seven volumes to cover the Ards 
peninsula@7)— much the most populous Barony in County Down. The old churches are 
decaying rapidly and the presence of more recent burials is the only reason why the 
mediaeval sites have survived. Though the sites are of little interest to students of 
architecture, they do therefore, provide the material for studying the local history of the 
last four hundred years. 


Old Churches in the Ards 


TABLE I. Old churches of the Ards, as mentioned in the two principal lists, 


with the date of the burial register and oldest gravestone. 


Civil 
parish 


Bangor 
Donaghadee 


Newtownards 


Grey Abbey 


Ballywalter 
Inishargy 


Ballyhalbert 
Ardkeen 


Ardquin 


Ballyphilip - 


Slanes 
Castleboy 
Ballytrustan 


Church in 1306 Taxation 
(and modern equivalent) 


Bangowre 
Dofnachti 


St. Kolman’s (=Carrowdore) 


Ralfetona 
Haytona 


Moneketon 
Newtone (Priory) 


Thalascheagh 


Jugo Dei 


St. Andrew’s (Blackabbey) 
St. Korcany’s (?Templecrone) 


Alba ecclesia 
Inyscargi 

St. Medumy’s 
Rone (=Balliggan) 
Grangia 


Talbetona 

Ardkene 

Moyndele (=Lisbane) 
Ardquienne 


Feliptone 

Dere 

Sithe (=Ballygalget) 
Tener (Templecowey) 
Ardmacossce 


Thurstaynistone 


Church in 1622 
Visitation and 
recorded state 


Bangor-repaired 
Donoghadee-repaired 
Killcollmock-ruin 
Ballyrolly-ruin 
Ballyheyes-unknown 
Killpatrick-ruin 
Mayvill-repaired 
Newton-repaired 
Killernood-ruin 
Ballenaskey-ruin 


Inisheargie-ruin 
Killcubin-ruin 


Collumgrange-ruin 
Row (Ruda)-ruin 
Talpesson-repaired 
Earchin-ruin 


Ardquine-not able 
to manage 


Phillipstown-ruin 
Derry-ruin 
Sithe-ruin 
Ballygalbat 
Slane-ruin. 
Castleboy-ruin 
Troston-ruin 


Oldest date of 


Burial 


reg, 


1815 
1771 


(1875) 


1807 


1844 
1783 


1855 
1746 


1887 


1745 


Grave- 


stone 


1620 
1660 
(1820) 


1678 
1632 
1706 


1633 


1667 
1661 


(1802) 


1716 
1649 
(1808) 
1767 


1659 


(1839) 
1677 


1757 


14 


(1) 
(2) 


(3) 
(4) 


(5) 


(6) 
(7) 
(8) 
(9) 


(10) 
(1) 


(12) 


(13) 
(14) 
(15) 
(16) 
(17) 
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THE SEARCH FOR WATER IN NORTHERN IRELAND 


J. A. deMAINE GREEVES, 
B.A(Cantab.), C.Eng., F.ILC.E., F.LW.E., M.I.W.P.C., M.Cons.E. 


To-night’s talk is on my personal subject, in that I am a practising engineer whose 
main professional interest lies in the realms of collecting, storing, treating and distribut- 
ing water. I have never done any research into the history of water supply in Northern 
Ireland, but during the course of twenty or so years working with water something of 
its history has rubbed off on me, and from time to time I have come across interesting 
bits of information. My talk, therefore, will not be in any way a learned treatise. [t does 
not pretend to cover the subject in any depth, because the history of water in Northern 
Ireland could be a degree course in itself. What I propose to do is to give you the 
briefest outline as to how sources of public water supplies have been developed in 
Northern Ireland and to illustrate my talk with a few slides. 


I should like to start by reviewing very briefly the situation which has resulted in a 
search for water being necessary. People tend, I think, to regard water as being some- 
thing of which we in Northern Ireland have far too much. We are, after all, part of 
the Emerald Isle, and we have a reputation for having a very damp climate. You know 
the old story about Newcastle. When you can see the hills it’s going to rain, and when 
you can’t see the hills it’s raining! If you look around the countryside, there appears to 
be so much water that you might wonder why there is any question of looking for it. 
Nearly every townland has its stream; nearly every town has its river; and, what’s more, 
we have the biggest lake in the British Isles right in the middle of our Province. Com- 
pared with most countries of the world, we have a comparatively steady rainfall 
throughout the year, and on the face of it there certainly would appear to be no need 
whatsoever to look far if we wanted a supply of water for any purpose. In fact, we 
have in Northern Ireland a natural resource in the form of abundant water which 
very few countries in the world possess, and which I’m sorry to say is sadly 
unappreciated by the majority of our people. However, while it is easy to look around 
you and see that there appears to be a plentiful supply of water available, it is only 
when you come to relate the quantity which is available to the demand which there is 
upon that quantity that you begin to realise that there is, in fact, something of a 
problem. 


Think of the uses to which water is put. In the first instance, we have our domestic 
water supply for every-day use. Most people, when asked how much water they use in a 
day, say “Oh, one or two gallons, but certainly not more than five”. But they forget that 
every time they pull the chain two, or perhaps three, gallons of water go. Every time they 
have a bath some thirty or forty gallons may be used. The washing machine, the dish- 
washer, the bath, the lavatory, and the waste-disposal unit have all added tremendously in 
the past few years to the use of water by the individual; and the fact is that we have now 
reached the stage where water engineers are designing for a domestic water supply of 
one hundred gallons per head of the population per’day in the towns, which includes a 
small allowance for restaurants, hospitals, hotels, and other forms of institution; and 
sixty gallons per head per day in the country, to which is added a figure for agricultural 
use, usually some six gallons per acre per day. We have a current daily requirement of 
piped water in Northern Ireland for all these uses of about 90 million gallons per day, 
which is expected by the end of the century to have risen to about 200 million gallons 
per day. 
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Then there are all the uses of water for industry, in particular cooling water for 
major factories such as Goodyear which uses 8 million gallons per day, and Michelin 
which uses about 6 million gallons per day. These figures, together with the unassessed 
quantities used in factories from boreholes and wells, or direct from rivers, loughs and 
streams, must add up to a formidable quantity of water indeed. Furthermore, there are 
many other uses to which water must be put, and which must be taken into account when 
water is being sought. Waterways are used as disposal channels for industrial wastes; 
for the sewerage from towns and villages; and for pleasure in the form of boating, 
fishing and swimming. They are used for industry in the form of fishing, such as at the 
Eel Fisheries at Toomebridge and the Salmon Fisheries of the Roe and the Bann; and 
they are used for the production of power, and for inland navigation. One just cannot 
say, therefore, that there is plenty of water freely available, because every time water is 
abstracted from a river or from a lake, all the other uses of that water have to be 
considered, and the effect of the abstraction taken into account. But, you may say, 
the total rainfall on the Province is still far in excess of the total water usage, 
averaging over the year about 5,000 million gallons per day, As we only need, say, 
one/twenty-fifth of this amount at present, where’s the problem? The trouble is, of 
course, that the rain doesn’t fall steadily all the year round. This means that there are 
periods of time when very large quantities of water are going to waste, and other 
periods of time when there is nothing like enough water to meet the requirements of 
the community. This situation is greatly aggravated by the improvements we have 
effected in the Province in both agricultural and urban drainage. When the land is 
unworked, or when towns are not well drained, the ground acts like a huge sponge. 
Water falls on it, and for the most part is absorbed. It is then released slowly into the 
ditches and drains and thereafter into the rivers so that the land itself acts as a vast 
storage reservoir. However, over the past few years the quality of farming in this 
country has improved out of all recognition, and great tracts of land, which previously 
were quagmires in wet weather, are now well drained. Apart from this, the Ministry of 
Agriculture have increased the discharge capabilities of nearly all our major rivers, 
thereby relieving much of our land from flooding. While all this work has had excellent 
results from the point of view of the farmer and the town dweller, it has not helped 
the water supply problem; because when water falls on the earth and runs off very 
much more quickly than it did in the past, rather than being held and slowly released, 
Jarge amounts of water go to waste. This, in turn, has the very serious effect of reducing 
the dry weather flows in rivers just at the time when water is most needed. The con- 
sequence is that, simply to keep the “status quo”, never mind improve the position, 
large natural lakes must be brought into use or the water conserved by the construction 
of dams and large reservoirs, which tend to be very expensive. 


When you consider these factors, and then add to them the fact that the Ulsterman 
has bred into him the idea that there is so much water available in. this country that he 
should get it free, you begin to get some idea of the scale of the problem Water 
Engineers are faced with in supplying all the various needs of the community with water. 


It’s a strange thing that local Councils will vote large sums of money for education, 
for hospitals, for roads, for lighting, in fact for almost any social service, but when it 
comes to spending on water, they tighten up the purse strings, and try to hang on with 
things as they are. In fact, in the past it was only when serious droughts occurred that 
our local authorities, with a few notable exceptions, decided that major expenditure 
was called for. Luckily, however, this state of affairs is now rapidly being changed 
as public opinion seems, at last, to have got hold of the idea not only that 
water is an essential of life, but that to provide a pure supply in pipes so that it can be 
obtained inside the house by turning on a tap is something which requires the outlay of 
considerable sums of money. 
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In this connection, it may interest you to know that water in Northern Ireland is, 
on average, collected, stored, pumped, treated, piped and delivered to your house at a 
net price of about 1/15th of one penny per gallon. This cost compares very favourably 
with the cost of petrol, which you have to go and collect in your car, at nearly 7/Cd 
per gallon. I think that somewhere along the line the people of Ulster may be getting a 
bargain ! 

I suppose that the real search for water in Northern Ireland started when the very 
first inhabitants looked for somewhere to live. Water has always been the first essential 
of life on earth, and I expect that early man built his mud-huts just above top-water 
level beside the banks of rivers or loughs. Of course, as Northern Ireland 
has always been so well watered, it would not have been long until people began to 
search a bit further afield, and in consequence very nearly every spring in the country 
has a cottage or farm-house beside it. 

Little by little, however, the communities round the rather larger water supplies 
such as rivers and loughs began to grow. Suddenly, as always happens in the case of 
water supplies, and without any warning the water, which had been one of the reasons 
for the community being there in the first place, either became contaminated and unfit 
to drink, or else became insufficient in quantity. As far as I know, the first record of this 
happening in Northern Ireland was in Belfast where, on 7th January, 1663, what is 
probably the first anti-pollution by-law in Northern Ireland, if not in the British Isles, 
was passed. The preamble to this by-law read as follows : 


“That whereas dayly complaintes are made by severall Inhabitants of the said 
Borrough the great annoyance is committed by the Butchers of this Towne by 
killing and slaughtering of cattle they suffer the Blood and Garbage of their 
slaughter houses, some to lye in ye streets and other parte to run into severall 
channells and ditches of this Towne to the corruption and putrefaccon of the River 
and annoyance of their neighbours by reason of the stinke and evill and infectious 
smell (that if not timely prevented) will by all likelyhood bring some Ruinous and 
pestellential desease among ye Inhabitants, which for the future that care may be 
taken and such enormyties cured... ” 


and it went on to detail measures stopping the local inhabitants from polluting the 
River Lagan. However, this law, like so many later ones of the same kind, had little 
effect, and the situation didn’t get any better. Accordingly, in 1678, two public-spirited 
burgesses, George Macartney and Captain Robert Leathes, laid a proposition before the 
corporation suggesting that wooden pipes should be laid from “Ye upper or Tuck Dame 
to ye great bridge of ye Towne (containing about 200 perch in length) a place most 
convenient to supply ye whole towne with water by a common Conduit” and suggesting 
that all the inhabitants of Belfast should give a free-will offering to defray the charge, 
which they estimated to be £250, in the interests of their own health. Although the 
Right Honourable Letitia, Dowager Countess of Donegall gave forty pounds towards 
the fund, and although ten of the principal townsmen were detailed to collect these 
free-will offerings, nothing very much seems to have come forward. The Citizens of 
Belfast obviously started the way they intended to go on! As a matter of interest, the 
remains of these wooden pipes were found in the area where the Great Bridge is 
supposed to have been when the foundations of the Boyne Bridge were being dug. 
The next record we have of any increase in the water supply was in 1733 when the 
population of Belfast was between 7,000 and 8,000 people. The cry for more water may 
very well have come not so much from the question of health as from fire risk. 
Although the Belfast Corporation had made a by-law to ensure that buckets and ladders 
should be kept at strategic places throughout the town, this measure was of little use 
when the river was low in summer, and the Tuck Mill Dam supply extremely uncertain. 
Many fires got out of hand, and by one of those strange tricks of fate, three daughters 
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of the same Dowager Countess of Donegall, who had given forty pounds to the original 
water supply, were lost in a fire in 1707 because there wasn’t enough water to fight the 
blaze. 

Anyway, in 1733 a certain William Johnson of Newforge was granted a lease, at 
the rent of twenty-one shillings per annum, for all the waters around Belfast except 
those owned by George Macartney. One would have imagined that this would have 
allowed Mr. Johnson (who became known as “Pipe-Water” Johnson) to make a con- 
siderable profit, but it didn’t work out that way, and he made strenuous efforts to get 
rid of his business, apparently without success for a considerable period of time. In 
1762, however, the waterworks were taken over by one, James Hall. This gentleman 
immediately publicised, in four consecutive issues of the Newsletter, the fact that he 
was losing money and that if he wasn’t paid immediately all the rents that were owed 
him, he would deprive those who didn’t pay him of the supply. Whether he got his 
money or not I don’t know, but in September 1790 the Belfast Newsletter published 
the following : 


“There are few even of the most insignificant villages as ill supplied with water 
as Belfast: a town where this great necessity of life is equally scarce and bad — its 
conveyance through the different streets imperfect, and the pipes in general decayed 
and rotten. The health and comfort of so populous a place are objects of such 
importance that it is the duty of every inhabitant frequently to point out the abuse, 
in the hope of its being speedly remedied. . .” 

At this time there was tremendous prejudice, particularly amongst the upper classes, 
against using pipe water which was generally and probably quite rightly believed to 
cause all sorts of diseases and ill-health. As a result of this belief the practice of selling 
water by cart became very wide-spread. This water came from the Cromac Springs and 
was sold at the end of the 18th Century at 4d per gallon. However, although this fact is 
perhaps an interesting side-line, it has little bearing on the story of piped water in the 
Province, although the same belief still lingers in the country, where even today many 
people will drink from a polluted spring rather than from piped water. I think that there 
is something about the farm-yard effluents which very often seep into the springs which 
gives the water its distinctive taste, and this, allied to the country belief that the piped 
water is impure, is still responsible for many upset stomachs amongst visitors to the 
more remote areas. 

Although until this time the Belfast water had been in private hands something had 
happened in 1752 which altered the whole course of events. The problem of the poor in 
Belfast had become so severe that a gathering of all the townsfolk was held to consider 
amongst other things the provision of a poor-house. The project, however, didn’t have 
much luck at the start, and it wasn’t until 1768 that some £2,000 had been accumulated, 
and the building started. The sponsors of this movement became known as The Belfast 
Charitable Society, and at a meeting of the Society the question of a water supply for 
the poor-house was raised. At this time the supply was brought by water cart, but the 
members of the Society thought that if they had control of the water-works, not only 
could they provide water to their own poor-house, but they could make money out of 
supplying it to the rest of the city as well. 


By now the public supply had become poorer than ever. The pipes were rotting, 
the reservoirs were very often dry, and when water did eventually come through the 
pipes, it was far too dirty for public consumption. Water was generally drawn by 
bucket from the nearest open stream which, as the town grew, got gradually more and 
more contaminated. The Charitable Society had, however, managed to negotiate 
both with Lord Donegall and with the representatives of “Pipe-Water” Johnson to take 
over the water supply. They carried out an investigation of the water that lay on the 
high ground above Cave Hill and the Springs at Black Staff Loney, where there appeared 
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to be so much water running to waste that the Charitable Society decided to build 
reservoirs and to employ a professional engineer named Gordon to carry out the work. 
In due course Mr. Gordon made a report to the Board, in which he recommended that 
1/400th part of a gallon per minute was an adequate allowance for one person. This 
works out at just 34 gallons per day per person. Arising out of this report, the Charitable 
Society elected a Board of seven members to serve as a committee to be known as the 
Spring Water Commissioners. These men buckled to with vengeance, and prepared a 
petition resulting in the first Act of Parliament in connection with the Belfast Water 
Supply being passed in 1780. This Act compelled every owner/occupier of a dwelling 
house in the town who wished to have a piped water supply to pay an annual rent 
proportional to the value of the property to the Charitable Society. 


In 1817 another Act of Parliament gave the Board powers to increase the rate 
charges, but this only gave rise to further difficulties because some traders weren’t 
getting a satisfactory supply of water, and refused point-blank to pay the increased 
rates. Anyway, although as year passed year, the water supply grew, it was never 
satisfactory. In the year 1840 the Belfast Water Act was passed which took control of 
the water supply of Belfast from the Charitable Society and gave it to a body called the 
Belfast Water Commissioners, who were given further powers to re-assess the rates 
payable by the house-owners and occupiers. 


By 1850 the average consumption of water had reached 20 gallons per head per day, 
and it was perfectly obvious that the demand was going to grow even more in the future. 
In spite of this, and in spite of a new report showing the need for further water, nothing 
was really done to add to the supply. The trouble was that by this time owners of 
water-rights had began to realise their value, and were holding on like grim death to 
these rights. The Commissioners, of course, were doing their best to find ways and 
means of obtaining the water, and a deadlock had resulted. Bit by bit the situation grew 
worse, and towards the end of July 1865 the following account appeared in one news- 


paper 


“Belfast is in the middle of a water famine. Surrounded by high hills, in which 
never failing streams take their rise, and furnished with enormous reservoirs and 
all the appliances for storing and distributing water which the bounty of Heaven 
affords, the town, nevertheless, cannot obtain one drop that is pure and wholesome, 
save that which is brought through the streets in barrels drawn by donkey carts 
and sold at so much per measure. The reservoirs are empty. The steam pumps 
which are working night and day are only sending up a small quantity of a vile 
compound in which the refuse of a hundred flax holes and the sewage of towns 
and villages are mingled. Not one drop of the stuff which is being supplied is fit 
for human use.” 


Another paper drew attention to a tumbler full of water which was said to have 
been taken from the pipe. 


“Anything more terrible’, the report ran, “than the spectacle it exhibited we 
never beheld. Tens of thousands of minute insects, many of them an inch in length, 
in addition to water beetles and other insects, were within it, and which would have 
made a splendid collection for a vivarium. That is but one instance of many that 
are daily brought to our notice.” 


Things got so bad that every dam had to have a guard on it, and although the water 
from the Cromac Springs had now risen to an official figure of $d per quart, a rise of 
about 400% in some 70 years, people were prepared to pay much higher than this. It is 
interesting to compare this state of affairs with that which obtains in several of our 
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major country towns today whenever a water shortage occurs. One could take the 
newspaper reports of 1865 and put them in the local newspapers of 1959 or almost any 
year since then, and no-one would know the difference. 

In due course, however, the drought broke, the reservoirs filled up again and 
everyone forgot that there had been and indeed, that there ever could be again, a water 
crisis. 

But in 1867 the position was just as bad and in 1873 trouble came again. In 1874 a 
new Act enabled three more storage reservoirs to be made at Woodburn and two were 
constructed five years later at Loughmourne and Copeland. A further Act was passed in 
1879 to enable water to be made available to the higher parts of the town, and in 1884 
yet another Act gave the Water Board power to take over the Stoneyford area where 
two further reservoirs were constructed. 

So far my talk has been restricted to the Belfast Water Supply, mainly because I 
haven’t been able to find much about other urban water supplies before this time; whilst 
rural water supplies, apart from individual sources, were almost non-existent. 

However, in 1878 the Public Health Act (Ireland) was passed which had as its 
objective the consolidation and amendment of all Acts relating to Public Health in 
Ireland. Among other things, this Act divided Ireland into various districts under which 
sanitary authorities were given powers, if they saw fit, to do the following: 


1. Construct and maintain waterworks, dig wells, and do any other necessary 
acts; and 


2. Take on lease or hire any waterworks, and (with the sanction of the Local 
Government Board) purchase any waterworks, or any water or right to take or 
convey water, either within or without their district and any rights, powers, 
and privileges of any water company; and 

3. Contract with any person for a supply of water. 


This Act consolidated the Waterworks Clauses Acts which, between 1847 and 1863 
had, in turn, consolidated many of the previous Acts. 

Around about this time the major towns of Northern Ireland were beginning to find 
that they had the same problems that Belfast had had some time ago, and demand was 
beginning to exceed supply. An example of this development was the town of Omagh 
which in 1827 had a population of 2,211 people living in 715 houses of which, according 
to Lewis’ Topographical Atlas of Ireland, some 585 “were of respectable appearance 
and slated”. This Atlas quotes that in Omagh “the inhabitants have but a scanty supply 
of water and there are no public fountains or wells”. 

In 1876, however, it is recorded that the building of a reservoir had been under 
consideration for two years. At that time there was only one pump to serve one of the 
districts containing some 120 houses, and the local Water Caretaker is recorded as 
having told the Board of Guardians that if the pump worked one hour out of twenty- 
four it was doing well! 

Before considering the expenditure of any large sums of money, the Board decided 
to open a well, which if it proved to be suitable, would be piped to a pump in the 
middle of the town. This well, however, was found to be unsuitable, so another site was 
found, but unfortunately the local inhabitants regarded this second site as a cess pool, 
and the Town Commissioners were reported as having been most indignant about the 
whole matter. So the Board of Guardians had a sample of the water sent for testing, 
and at the same time sent the water from two old-established pumps. Great was the 
consternation when the report came back that the new well was pure and the other two 
were totally unfit for human consumption! After a public competition, consulting 
engineers called Pallas & Walsh were appointed and in due course a Waterworks Com- 
mission, appointed by the Board of Guardians, met to consider the estimate for the 
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scheme. This estimate turned out to be just over £8,000, which the Waterworks Com- 
mittee instructed the consultants to reduce by £1,000 by making the reservoir smaller 
and reducing the size of the main from 8” to 6”. This action resulted in a shortage of 
water in the town only eight years after the reservoir was built. 

It’s sad but true to say that until recently most Water Authorities have not learned 
any lesson from experiences like this, but have continued to cut estimates in order to 
save capital expenditure. The result has always been that water shortages have con- 
tinued to take place very shortly after the expenditure of what everybody regarded as 
very large sums of money, and there have been considerable political upheavals as a result. 

In due course the reservoir was built at a final figure of about £10,000 and with a 
storage capacity of some 13 million gallons. This is not a very large quantity of water 
in terms of water supply, but the particular topographical circumstances are such that 
for much of the year the town’s supply can be fed almost directly from the run of the 
river, and the actual quantity of storage was not of particular relevance for many years. 

Bit by bit the town’s supply was distributed, while the quality of the water was 
improved by the construction of slow sand filters and settlement tanks. Many people, of 
course, still had their own springs, which relieved the load on the public supply, and it 
wasn’t until the early 1950’s that the actual source of water began to prove really 
unsatisfactory. After this date the town’s demand for water grew to such an extent that 
the safety margin provided by the reservoir diminished rapidly, and a major crisis was 
reached in 1959 when the reservoir ran almost dry. Before this, however, arrangements 
had been put in hand for a neighbouring catchment at Glencurry to be acquired, and 
late in 1960 a pipeline was completed linking the two catchment areas and improving 
the reliable yield of the reservoir to some 500,000 gallons of water per day. More 
recently, water has been bought from the Rural District Council, and currently plans 
are well advanced to obtain both underground water from the basins of the Strule and 
Drumragh, and river water from the Fairy Water. 


This short account of the Omagh supply is typical of the Province, and was 
repeated over and over again in other small towns in the community. Some authorities 
were rather more foresighted than others, but inevitably and almost without exception the 
demand continued to outgrow the supply. 

In 1945, however, a milestone in the supply of water to the community was reached 
when the Water Supply and Sewerage Act (Northern Ireland) was passed. The really 
important thing about this Act was that the permissive power of the 1878 Act was 
replaced by a duty imposed on all Water Authorities to supply water to the com- 
munities. At the same time the Government was empowered to pay Grants and to assist 
in forming Joint Boards, if these were wanted by the Local Authorities, to supply water 
in bulk to the existing sixty or so independent Water Supply Authorities. 

It was after the Act of 1945 that the really big demand for water started. Before 
this Act, very little work had been done in the provision of piped water to rural 
districts. A typical example is the Omagh Rural District where the first record of a 
rural water supply being commissioned is a copy of an advertisement issued on 8th 
February, 1927, inviting tenders “for providing water supply for the Town of Trillick, 
including erection of a reservoir, for laying 2,000 ft. of piping and the erection of 
Street Fountains”. At a Council Meeting held on 26th February, 1927, a tender was 
accepted at a contract price of £135 9s Od. The only other pre-war water schemes 
recorded in the Omagh Rural District were for the town of Gortin at the cost of 
£899 1s Od, and another in the town of Fintona for which I haven’t been able to obtain 
the cost. Immediately after the war, however, the Omagh Rural Council took a major 
positive step forward by taking part in the formation of the Lough Bradan (Co. Tyrone) 
Waterworks Joint Board. Together with the Castlederg and Irvinestown Rural District 
Councils they agreed to develop Lough Bradan as a source to supply piped water to key 
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points in Castlederg, Irvinestown and the Western area of Omagh Rural District. Even 
as late as 1947, the design figure adopted of 40 gallons per head per day was regarded 
by most people as being outrageously high, and the total expenditure of some £120,000 
as exhorbitant! Now, only twenty-four years later, the Omagh Rural District Council 
has work in hand for a £3.0 million water scheme to provide sixty gallons per head per 
day to 90 per cent. of the inhabitants of the Rural District, as well as 6 gallons per acre 
for all arable land. This water scheme is typical of Rural District Schemes throughout 
the Province, where it is now estimated that there are well over 5,000 miles of water- 
mains utilising a total of some 150 public sources. 


These sources include the Silent Valley and the Ben Crom Reservoirs for the Water 
Commissioners; many dams all over the country, some of which have drawn the 
attention of leading dam engineers from all over the world; hundreds if not thousands 
of reinforced concrete service reservoirs; a service reservoir for storing some 250,000,000 
gallons high up in the hills near Coleraine, made by damming four valleys; many springs 
supplies; many underground water supplies from the sandstones, limestones and river 
gravels which are only really being developed now; and a personal scheme of my own 
near Comber, which is probably only a pipe dream, for creating a fresh-water 
reservoir in Ardmillen Bay to provide very large quantities of extremely cheap industrial 
water to the general area of Newtownards. 

Finally, of course, there is the development by the Belfast Commissioners of Lough 
Neagh, where it is hoped that eventually some 30,000,000 gallons of water per day will 
be supplied to the city of Belfast, quite apart from the supplies to Craigavon, Lurgan 
and Goodyear. 

At this point it may be interesting to give some comparisons. A recommended usage 
of 34 gallons per head per day in 1795 became a figure of 15 gallons per head in 1937, 
and is now 70 gallons per head; while the likely future use is some 100 gallons per 
head per day. 

In 1927 a major Rural District Council spent £139 9s Od on water in one year. Today 
the same Council is undertaking a regional water scheme at a cost of over £3 million. 

In 1870, one penny bought 2 gallons of drinking water. In 1970 one penny bought 
about 35 gallons — inflation doesn’t seem to have worked here! 

In the year 1840 there was only one statutory water authority. In 1968 there were 
some 74 water authorities. In 1973, if the re-organisation of Local Government goes 
through as is presently proposed by the Government, there wili once again be one water 
authority in Northern Ireland. This latest development is the evidence of the importance 
attached by the Government to the conservation, development and distribution of water 
throughout Northern Ireland, and I can only hope that the quality of the supply does 
not follow the same cycle as its administration! 


In setting out this brief and very sketchy review of the development of water 
supplies in Northern Ireland I have restricted myself to the development of piped water 
supplies. I have not followed the course of the development of water for power use, or 
for industrial cooling, or for irrigation, or for sport, or for tourism. These are all 
subjects in themselves. I would like, however, to repeat what I said at the beginning, 
namely that in Northern Ireland we have a natural resource which has failed over 
succeeding generations to be recognised as one of our great assets. If, in giving you this 
talk, I have in any way helped you towards a realisation of this most important fact, 
then I think that my talk will have been worthwhile. 
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HONOURING THOMAS JACKSON, 1807-1890 (Architect) 
HUGH DIXON, M.A., Dip.Hist.Art. 


On 17th January, 1833, the members of the Belfast Natural History and Philo- 
sophical Society took the unusual step of according to one who was not long a member 
the rights and privileges of a Subscriber of £10 with free access to the museum. This 
honour is not without parallels; the Society has created Honorary Members, and given 
Subscriber’s rights to other men, but what makes this appointment unusual and interest- 
ing is the status of the man in question. Most of the Society’s Life and Honorary 
Members have been seasoned and distinguished men, chiefly natives of Belfast in 
their prime; they have included statesmen, botanists, historians, philanthropists and 
philosophers. Thomas Jackson was neither middle-aged, nor distinguished, nor even an 
Ulsterman; he was a twenty-four-year-old architect who had lived in Belfast only four 
years. His claim to such admiring attentions was that he, with his senior partner Thomas 
Duff of Newry, had designed the Society’s new museum building in College Square 
North. If, as seems likely, it was the intention of the Society’s members, then chiefiy 
young men themselves, to encourage a promising talent, then history has amply justified 
their choice. In a career spanning more than half a century, Jackson adorned city and 
province alike with a succession of public and private buildings, which for stylistic 
range and functional integrity are without contemporary rival. Considering his import- 
ance to the establishment of an architectural profession in Ulster, it is remarkable that 
so little attention has been paid to his life and work. At a time when much modern 
development disregards the merits of buildings of earlier generations, it is perhaps less 
surprising, though no less sad to record that much of Jackson’s better work has already 
disappeared. Happily, a substantial proportion remains and with this, and manuscript 
and photographic material carefully preserved by his descendants, it is possible to look 
back to Jackson’s time, and perhaps redress the balance. 


This is not the place, nor in view of the state of research can it be the occasion for 
a detailed analysis of Jackson’s architectural development. It seems instead a suitable 
opportunity to examine Jackson’s buildings, especially those in Belfast, and therefore 
most familiar to the members of this Society, as a reflection of the developing community 
they were designed to serve. The annexed list of the architect’s principal works will then 
speak for itself. 


The facts of Jackson’s life and career are uncomplicated. He was born of Quaker 
parents in Waterford in 1807. His father, Anthony Jackson, a freeman of Waterford, 
was descended from another Anthony Jackson who left Lancashire in 1649, attended 
the first Quaker Meeting in Ireland at Lurgan in 1654, and settled at Old Castle in 
County Meath. Thomas, determining on a career as an architect, and apparently 
experiencing no opposition to the proposal, was articled to George Dymond in Bristol 
before moving to Ulster in 1829 to become assistant and very soon, partner to Thomas 
Duff (c. 1792-1848). Duff was, and intended to remain, a Newry man, but he also 
recognised the importance of having an office in Belfast, then the focus of Ulster’s 
rapidly developing industry and commerce; and hence he imported Jackson to supervise 
it. The arrangement seems to have worked well. The partnership lasted until 1835 by 
which time Duff’s skill at designing churches and country houses needed no further 
advertisement. For his part Jackson probably welcomed independence; his standing in 
Belfast was assured; apart from John Millar, who had trained with Thomas Hopper in 
London, he was the only architect in the town with what would then have been con- 
sidered a respectable professional training behind him. Besides there would be financial 
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advantages to having one’s own practice, and Jackson had just acquired that most 
expensive of Victorian luxuries, a wife. On New Year’s Day 1835 he had married 
Lydia Newsom Ridgeway, the daughter of one of his father’s friends in the Quaker 
community at Waterford. 


The importance of the Museum Building should not be underestimated. As “the first 
ever erected in Ireland by voluntary subscription” it achieved wide acclaim. Described 
and illustrated in the Dublin Penny Journal, it was placed “before the public as an 
example worthy of imitation and national applause”. Forming the centrepiece of College 
Square North (Plate 1) the building followed the serious Neo-classical example of its 
neighbour, the Royal Belfast Academical Institution, designed by John (later Sir John) 
Soane in 1809. Nor does it lack the larger building’s metropolitan assurance. Its blend of 
civic dignity and antique lineage appealed to the enlightened and liberal townsmen of 
Belfast, and contemporary publications attempted to describe it, with success propor- 
tional to their varied tastes and academic pretensions. The Penny Journal measured the 
rooms and enthused about the proposed chemical laboratory. Lewis, his elbow resting 
on the publications of the Society of Dilletanti, sliced up its components, perhaps a 
little too optimistically; “the lower storey is an imitation of the Choragic monument of 
Thrasyllus, with a portico which is an exact copy of that of the octagon tower of 
Andronicus at Athens; and the upper portions are designed after the model of the 
temple of Minerva”. With more practical intentions Lawson dismissed the Museum as 
“an elegant edifice” but praised its specimens and antiquities which ‘for a small 
gratuity” could be viewed by the public every day between noon and four o’clock. 
Jackson was later to design other public buildings, notably the Music Hall in May 
Street of 1840 (Plate 2) and the Waterford Savings Bank (1841) but rarely was the 
simple dignity and archaeological precision of the Museum to be equalled. Though now 
disgracefully masked by the insertion of the Technical College into College Square it 
remains one of Belfast’s most satisfying buildings. 


Jackson’s membership of the B.N.H. & P.S. was not merely titular; on the contrary 
he seems to have taken an interest in the Society’s activities and on at least two occasions, 
though not noted as a public speaker, he was prevailed upon to contribute a paper to 
the programme of spring lectures. His approach to architecture, at once aesthetic and 
practical, is neatly summed up by the titles of his two papers. (And his attention to 
detailed precision is reflected by the lengths of their titles). On 4th April, 1838, his topic 
was “The Construction of the Foundation of Public and Private Buildings, particularly 
in reference to the method necessary to be adopted in Belfast and similar localities”, 
and no doubt his audience included many of those who had responsibility for new 
buildings on the slob lands by the river and to the south of Donegall Square. But, while 
Jackson was correct in concluding that stability was uppermost in the minds of those 
building Victorian Belfast, he realised, too, that this blooming industrial community also 
had cultural aspirations. It is a pity that the text for his second paper, “On the Origin 
of the Orders of Architecture and on their Distinguishing Features”, has been lost. 
Delivered on 7th April, 1842, it marks the end not only of Jackson’s Neo-Classical 
phase but also that moment when Belfast was about to make its first tentative experi- 
ments with the Gothic revival. There can be no doubt that Jackson knew his classical 
Orders, and could have devoted his entire lecture to them; the absence of the word 
“classical” from the title, however, may be significant. Was Jackson possibly preparing 
this “Athens of the North” for the arrival of strange mediaeval forms? The following 
year, and only a few yards away from the Museum Building in College Square North, 
Jackson built the Reformed Presbyterian Church (demolished 1966), a preaching house 
with conventional galleried interior but resolutely mediaeval about the facade, with 
lancet windows, diagonal buttresses and crenellated gable. In a town which had prided 
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itself on fostering the new republicanism of the United Irishmen, where the enlighten- 
ment had resulted in the establishment of several learned institutions, not the least 
among which was the Natural History Society with its Museurn, and where, above all, 
building, for as long as it had merited the title architecture, had been Classical, this 
was a departure indeed! For Jackson, scholarly and sympathetic classicist though he 
was, became the quiet Gothic rebel in Belfast. 


The tide of enthusiasm resulting from the ecclesiological activities of the Cambridge 
Camden Society and the Oxford Movement was sufficient to launch the Gothic revival 
in England and then in Southern Ireland. But the great high priest of the movement 
was Augustus Pugin whose book “Contrasts” had compared the horrors of modern 
industrial environment with the good old Christian days, when mediaeval Europe was 
dominated by the Roman Catholic church. Pugin had not only designed catholic 
churches, but had actually become a catholic himself. Protestant Europe looked with 
suspicion on these developments; and nowhere was that suspicion more acute than in 
Ulster. Hardly surprisingly Belfast’s first church to partake of the Gothic taste was 
Roman Catholic. The original St. Patrick’s in Donegall Street (1810-12) was merely a 
classical hall with pointed windows, and pinnacles and battlements where a temple 
pediment might have been expected. It provided an undemonstrative change of gear, a 
change which remained unfulfilled until the completion in 1844 of Jackson’s designs for 
St. Malachy’s Church in Alfred Street (Plates 3a and 3b). Sneer as they might, even the 
most bigotted of passers-by could not fail to have been impressed by the new arrival. Both 
inside and out the church made muscular display of its architect’s growing interest in 
the archaeological correctness of revived mediaeval detail. In creating one of the best 
Tudor revival churches in Ireland, Jackson had followed the example of his former 
partner, Thomas Duff, at Newry, Dundalk, and elsewhere, and adapted a pinnacled 
and battlemented collegiate model, decked out with proper regard to such recently 
published pattern books as William Cavaller’s Specimens of Gothic Design (1839). 
Perpendicular windows, label mouldings, four-centre arches, chess-rook turrets, all 
studiously recited, give the building’s exterior an air of lively confidence, a confidence 
fully justified by the richness of the interior with its magnificent pendant-vaulted ceiling. 


Jackson’s career is remarkable, though not unparallelled among his contemporaries, 
for the speed and mastery with which he adopted successive fashionable styles. His Neo- 
Classical churches, whether set on city streets or along leafy sideroads of small market 
towns (e.g. Downshire Road Presbyterian Church, Banbridge), combine poise with 
archaeological scholarship. When the need arose, as it did with St. Malachy’s Church 
in Belfast, Jackson could produce as grand a Tudor church as any in Ireland. His Ulster 
banks, built in the subdued Italianate manner which Charles Lanyon imported so 
successfully from London and Sussex, are among the finest pieces of street building in 
many of the Province’s towns. Several have gone (Londonderry, Cookstown, Ennis- 
killen); others, such as that recently abandoned for a brash new neighbour at Bally- 
money, stand wastefully neglected. Some, thankfully, remain, stately ornaments on streets 
once harmonious with Victorian shop fronts and local paintwork, now too often 
“improved” and modernised with wide areas of glass and bright impersonal plastic. 
In such settings Jackson’s banks stand out dignified, mellow and solid, embodying archi- 
tecturally those qualities for which the Victorian bankers intended their businesses to 
be known. Among the best are those at Antrim, Maghera, Strabane, Lisnaskea and 
Castlederg. Though the Ulster Bank main office in Waring Street was designed by a 
Glaswegian, James Hamilton, Jackson added an extension along Skipper Street, which 
(though a much reduced version of an ambitious scheme which was to flank both sides 
of the original office), makes an individual contribution to the streetscape with its curved 
front corners and pleasantly balanced fagades. 
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An inieresting point for speculation rises from all this designing of Ulster Banks 
by Jackson. Lanyon and Lynn were, by the middle of the century, the most prolific 
architects working in Belfast; they tackled many banks for the Belfast and Northern 
Companies but never designed an Ulster Bank. It is as though they acknowledged 
Jackson’s territory and, unlike their dealings with less established men, were careful to 
respect it. 

Jackson’s principal contribution to Belfast, and the one which is least acknowledged, 
was his attempt to improve the standard of suburban development. His experience of 
building had convinced him that at least as important as the design of the individual 
buildings, was their relationship to one another and their united impact on the growth of 
the town. This he had absorbed while studying in Bristol where at that time the layout 
of the garden suburb of Clifton was an object of national admiration almost as impor- 
tant as its neighbouring contemporary, Brunel’s Suspension Bridge. Jackson acknow- 
ledged the debt when designing and naming his own north western Belfast suburb, 
Cliftonville. As a whole the experiment can not be regarded as a success. The idea of 
comfortable villas set in generously scaled gardens and joined by tree-lined streets, good 
as it was, foundered in the face of commercial pressures. Building costs rose too quickly; 
more money had to be recouped from the sites, and crowding of houses with meagre 
gardens resulted. Yet part of the area still retains its intended advantages and attractions. 


Jackson’s more limited schemes met with greater success. This is, or rather was, 
especially true of his terrace designs. The Royal Terrace on the Lisburn Road com- 
pleted in 1848 and demolished in 1969-70 had that dignified “Georgian” respectability 
so beloved of Irish Victorians until the 1860s. Sensing the change of fashion Jackson 
produced the Queen’s Elms (1859, demolished 1965) a contrastingly sculptural com- 
position in the Jacobean Style, which with its shaped gables and mullioned windows 
provided a deliberate foil to the Queen’s College while neatly acknowledging its “Tudor” 
antiquity. Other terraces which might stylistically be ascribed to Jackson include the 
terrace next to the charitable Institution on North Queen Street (1832), which have 
doorways with tapering classical architraves like the Old Museum’s upper windows; 
and, grandest of all, University Square (begun 1848) with its discreetly recessed, sturdy 
Doric porticoes. 

The later years of Jackson’s career are both less eventful and less important. He 
was joined in practice by his two sons Anthony Thomas (1838-1917) and William 
Ridgeway (1840-1886); Anthony, turning his holiday pencil sketches in England, France 
and Italy to good account, became a leader in the promotion of Ruskin’s High 
Victorian mixed styles in the 1860’s and established his own office. 


William by contrast continued in his father’s office, never developed a distinct 
designing personality, and eventually departed for Australia. Not surprisingly, the later 
works were almost entirely domestic and industrial commissions for relatives in the 
linen business and their friends and commercial associates. 

The apparent retreat of the later years was perhaps to be expected. Jackson does 
not appear to have shared the enthusiasm of his eldest son or the other leading architects 
in Belfast, for the strident polychrome mixtures and visual violence of High Victorian 
building fashion. In this he was probably closer to the taste of the average Belfast man 
than any of his professional contemporaries, for despite a blossoming of Ruskinism in 
the 1860’s, the liking for Early Victorian Italianate was never diminished, and in the 
end proved to be most resilient, returning to generai favour for the last two decades of 
the century, and even enjoying a somewhat stripped survival until between the wars. 
Jackson, though quite prepared to show “honesty” in the use of his materials, to support 
wood with stone, and shun the plaster deceits of the late Regency, was not to be whisked 
deep into the polychrome fashion. He did not enjoy it, and at the age of sixty or so 
he decided to leave it to others. 
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Although much respected by his contemporaries, Jackson has enjoyed little recog- 
nition from succeeding generations. Unlike several of his professional colleagues he was 
not absorbed with the pursuit of worldly distinction. Financial success, happy family 
life and domestic comfort he did enjoy. Altona, the house he designed for himself, 
which is still occupied by his descendants, is a model of convenience combined with 
that characteristic restraint which sets Jackson’s work aside from that of the majority of 
mid-Victorian architects. Designed in 1864 to stand in ample gardens, it was just a 
small part of a grand design for developing the Sydenham hillside with a series of 
tangent demesnes, really big wooded gardens for successful industrialists. It was the 
last and in many ways the most satisfactory and enduring of Jackson’s attempts at 
garden-city planning. 


Jackson lived well into the photographic age. We meet him at first with side 
whiskers and steel-rimmed glasses, a conventional Victorian businessman, quietly 
dignified, perhaps a little retiring (Plate 4). The image suits the contemporary reputation. 
Unlike many mid-19th century architects and builders, Jackson seems to have avoided 
dispute and conducted his affairs with scrupulous fairness; this conclusion is supported 
by his appearance on several occasions as the respected arbiter in others unseemly 
quarrels. Whether or not he sought or enjoyed this position, as senior statesman to the 
architectural fraternity of Ulster, we do not know. We can at least be sure that he 
deserved it, and while his considerable energies lasted, he retained it. 


Among the last views of Jackson is that with his great grandson Thomas Jackson 
Greeves (b. 1886). (Plate 5). He sits with the baby on his knee. The steel rimmed glasses 
are still there, but the hair is white and the side-whiskers now sweep down into a 
suitably patriarchal beard which fails to conceal a quiet smile. This is the old man who 
would leave his drawing board to wander through the lovely gardens at Altona. Perhaps 
he passed the beehouse which he had designed while still in Bristol as long ago as 1828. 
He must have looked out across the young trees to the distant smoke of Belfast, and 
perhaps pondered the failure of Cliftonville, the success of St. Malachy’s and the 
Queen’s Elms. Did he remember particular occasions? The Royal Terrace, newly com- 
pleted and decked with flags and foliage for the visit of the young Queen in 1849? 
The Museum decorated, too, and the deafening cheering of the crowds in College 
Square as the procession passed? And his own home by York Street with the greenery 
along the balcony where he and his wife had stood and waved, and hadn’t the Queen 
made a special wave in return? The Museum in quieter days where there had now 
been so many meetings? Perhaps he chuckled, too, over the irony of that very early 
Honorary Membership which he had cherished so long, now well over half a century. 
It was as though the Belfast Natural History and Philosophical Society had honoured in 
advance a career which deserved, but never received, great applause at its close. 


THOMAS JACKSON’S PRINCIPAL WORKS 


The principal source for Jackson’s work is a biographical note published by the 
Building News magazine, 15th August 1890, page 234. Unless otherwise referenced, 
items are included below on this authority. Belfast, or its immediate vicinity, where 
most of Jackson’s work was built, is to be assumed unless another location is specified. 
Other main authorities are the Dublin Builder later Irish Builder (DB or IB), the records 
of the Ulster Bank (UB) and C. E. B. Brett’s Buildings of Belfast 1700-1914, 1967, 
(Brett), the only modern publication to discuss Jackson’s career. Minor repairs and 
alterations have not been included. The undated section is large; the author would 
welcome further information about these or other Jackson buildings. 
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1827-8 A Beehouse, designed in Bristol, now in the garden at Altona. Plans in 
possession of Lt. Col. J. R. H. Greeves. 

(With Thomas Duff until 1835, Newry Telegraph 28 January 1905). 

1830 Works for Lord Dufferin (at Clandeboye?). Letter in possession of Lt. Col. 
Greeves. 

1830-1 Museum Building, College Square North for the Belfast Natural History and 
Philosophical Society. A. Deane (ed.) Centenary Volume 1821-1921, 1924, 6-9. 
Dublin Penny Journal, 1833, 237. 

1832 Carrickfergus Crown Court rebuilt. C. E. B. Brett, Court Houses of Ulster, 
1973, 30. 

1834 Additions to house at the gate of Killyleagh Castle for Hans Blackwood. Replaced 
by present gatehouse c. 1860. A. Rowan in Country Life, 19th and 26th March, 1970. 

c. 1835 Cliftonville Cottage, designed by Jackson for himself, as part of the Cliftonville 
development which continued into the 1840’s. Brett, 28, and family information. 

1840 Friends Meeting House, Frederick Street. 

1840 The Music Hall (later Victoria Hall), May Street. 

1840 Gwyn’s Institute, Londonderry. Ulster Architectural Heritage Society list City of 
Derry, 1970, 35. 

1840 Works for Messrs Cuppage at house (Silverwood?), Lurgan. Letter in possession 
of Lt. Col. Greeves. 

1840-1 Waterford Savings Bank. History of Waterford Savings Bank, 1916, 10-11. 

1841 Proposed New Academy, Academy Street (not built?) .Belfast News Letter, 7th 
May 1841. 

1840-44 St. Malachy’s Roman Catholic Church, Alfred Street. Brett, 23. 

1843 Reformed Presbyterian Church, College Square North. 

1845 Unitarian Meeting House, (now Faith Mission Hall), High Street, Ballymena. 

1848 Royal Terrace, Lisburn Road (demolished 1969-70) early 1850’s. New entrance 
to Gosford Castle. Family information. 

c. 1850 Works at ‘Berna(agh)’ outside Dungannon for Thomas Greeves. 

1851 Corn Exchange The Builder, TX, 393 and 679. 

1853 Friends Meeting House, Railway Street, Lisburn. 

1853 Sea Park, Whiteabbey, for John Owden. Drawings in Public Record Office of 
Northern Ireland D2339/8/2. 

1856-7 Knockanure, Mount Pleasant, Ballymena, for William Dunseath (demolished 
1964) P.R.O.N.I. D1905/2/147c. 

1858-60 Ulster Bank, Waterloo Place, Londonderry, (bombed and demolished 1975) 
UB and U.A.H.S., City of Derry, 1970, 43. 

1859 The Queen’s Elms, University Road (demolished 1965) Brett, 36. 

1861 Uister Bank, Abercorn Square, Strabane, UB /N64. 

1861 Works, including station buildings for the Banbridge, Lisburn and Belfast Railway 
Company. P.R.O.N.I. TD4327, 109. 

1862- Glenmachan for Sir William Ewart, Bart. Beginning of the Glenmachan develop- 
ment, Glenmachan Tower for Sir Thomas McClure. 

1863 Extensive additions to Ballymena Diocesan Schools DB, V, 33. 

1863 Scottish Amicable Life Insurance Buildings, Victoria Street, DB, V, 112. 

1864 Altona, by Glenmachan, for himself. Drawings in possession of Lt. Col. Greeves. 

1864 Ulster Bank, Ballymoney, UB/N25. 

1865 Offices for Sir John Arnott & Co. and Forster Green & Co., 103-105 Royal 
Avenue. Brett, 45. 


(Lt.-Col. J. R. H. Greeves) 


1870. 


Thomas Jackson about 


Plate 4. 
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1866 New School, Ballymacarrett, DB, VIII, 160. 

Braidwater Spinning Mill, Ballymena, DB, VIII, 119. 
Ulster Bank, Maghera, County Londonderry, UB/N54-58. 
New Warehouse, Bridge Street, DB, VIII, 154. 

Ulster Bank, Castlederg, County Tyrone, UB/N. 

(After the mid-1860’s Jackson was joined in practice at various times by his sons and 
it becomes difficult to distinguish their contributions, Works known to be by the 
sons, such as Anthony Jackson’s Town Hall of 1869, are excluded here). 

1868 Warehouse for R. L. Patterson, Corporation and Green Streets. 

Trueman Warehouse, Victoria Street and Upper Church Lane. 
Forster Green Warehouse, High Street, IB, X, 33. 

1869 Plough Buildings, Cornmarket (where Jackson had his office) Brett, 45. 
Ulster Bank extension, Waring Street and Skipper Street, UB/NIA. 

1870. Barrack Store for Royal Downshire Militia, Hillsborough. 

Ulster Journal of Archaeology, XII, 1949, 21. 

1870 Warehouse for Day and Bottomley, Donegall Place, IB, XII, 387247. 

Ulster Bank, Granard, IB, XII, 215. 
Villa at Sydenham for James Craig. 

1872 Ulster Bank, Lisnaskea. UB/N35-9, 51. 

1873 Additions to Ulster Bank, College Green, Dublin. IB, XV, 281. 
Ulster Bank, Garvagh, County Londonderry. UB/N43R. 

Ulster Bank, Carrickmacross, County Monaghan. UB/S. 

1874 Unexecuted design for a hall to project from the centre of the facade of the 
Royal Belfast Academical Institution, College Square. H. Dixon, Soane and the 
Belfast Academical Institution, 1976, 9-10. 

1875 Ulster Bank, Enniskillen, new cash office. Demolished 1975. UB/N42R. 

English and Scottish Law Life Association Company and 
Hewitt and Son, Lombard Street. IB, XVII, 17. 

1876 Two Cottage Villas, Fortbreda Park. IB, XVIII, 363. 

1877 Convalescent Home, Cavehill. IB, XIV, 318. 

Hospital for Sick Children, Queen Street. IB, XIV, 364. Brett, 45. 

1878 Common Hall and three classrooms, Royal Belfast Academical Institution. 
Demolished 1964. XX, 353. Brett, 12. Dixon, op. cit., 10. 

Premises for Patrick McGinnes, Lombard Street. IB, XX, 328. 
Gutta-percha shop, No. 24, Lombard Street. Brett, 45. 

1879 Large Villa(?), Belmont, near Belfast. IB, XXI, 311. 

1881 Nos. 39-43, High Street, incorporating the Central Hall and Belfast’s first specially 
designed photographic studio. IB, XXIII, 213. Brett, 45. 

New Premises for Andrew Munce, Cornmarket. IB, XXII, 300. 

1886 Ulster Bank, Antrim. UB/N19-22. 

1887 Ulster Bank, Ballymena; works on the bank previously designed by Jackson at an 
unknown date c. 1860. UB/N24, 


UNDATED 
Residences: 


Wilmont, now in Dixon Park, Upper Malone, for Stewart or Bristow family. 
Ashley Place (terrace off Lisburn Road?) John Greeves. 

Lismachan, Old Holywood Road, for John Greeves. 

Heidelberg by Altona, Old Holywood Road; foundations only built. 
Tweskard, for T. M. Greeves. 

Old Forge for Joshua Richardson. 

Lissue, Lisburn, for James Richardson. 
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Springfield, for Joseph Richardson. 

Lisnagarvey, Lisburn, for Joshua Pim. 

Richmond for John Dunville. 

Seapark, Greenisland for Thomas Greer. 

Seaview, for Mr. Boomer, 

Merville, for Major Rowan. 

Longwood, for Robert Grimshaw. 

Glenebor, for Jonathan Cordukes. 

Schomberg, Strandtown, for Sir William Quartus Ewart. 

Derryvolgie, for Forster Green. 

House at Lurgan, for Mr. Wilson. 

Stramore, Portadown, for Hugh Watson. 

Bertha, Malone Road, for Sir David Taylor (c. 1853?). 

Drum House, for John Arnott. 

House (Ailsa Lodge?) at Craigavad, for Mr. Joy (c. 18757). 

Graymount, County Antrim, for Mr, Gray. 

House at Ballymena, for Mr. Patrick (surgeon of Bridge Street 18637). 

House at Ballymena for Mr. Young (Hillmount, Finaghy or Tullymore Lodge, all 
in 1863 Directory). 

House at Tullylagan, County Tyrone, for Mr. Green. 

House at Tamnamore, County Tyrone, for Mr. Lloyd. 

Houghton, Cork for Mr. Penrose. 

Rockville, Waterford, for William Peet. 


Industrial Premises: 


Barn Flax Spinning Mills, Carrickfergus. 

Gunning and Campbell Mills, Falls Road. 

Chermside and Company Mills (later Greeves), 

Flax Spinning Mill for Mr. Bosey. 

Flax Spinning Mills, Cupar Street and Forth River for J. and T. M. Greeves. 
Glenbank Spinning Mills, for Mr. Emerson. 

York Street Spinning Mills for Andrew Mutholland. 

Weaving Factory for Messrs. Kennedy, 

Bacon-Curing Establishment, for J. S. Richardson, Waterford. 
Bacon-Curing Factory, for Messrs. Sinclair. 


Shops, Warehouses and Others: 

Shop, for Gunning and Company. 

Shop for Anderson and McAuley, Donegall Place; replaced by the present shop on 
the same site c. 1880, 

Warehouse, for Messrs. Barnett. 

Warehouse, for Messrs. Grattan and Company; probably No. 31 University Road 
with an excellent Ionic columned shop-front, built c. 1867. and destroyed by 
bomb in 1976. 

Fountain Street Hall. 

19 New Ulster Banks, including those mentioned above, also undated ones, Bally- 
mena (disused) and Cookstown (demolished) and many additions and 
alterations. 

Housing development at Duncairn and Fortfield, for work people, clerks, managers 
and skilled workers. ‘The well-considered general plan of the streets in which 
Thomas Jackson’s skill had, no doubt, an important share. From Robert 
Young’s Reminiscences, c. 1906-7 unpublished; typescript in the Linen Hall 
Library. Belfast, page 45. 
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THF IRISH LINEN BOARD, 1711-1828 
H. D. GRIBBON, Ph.D. 


The native linen of Ireland produced from time immemorial was a narrow type 
cloth perhaps 14” wide, poor in quality, badly bleached and made from yarn spun by 
distaff and spindle, later by a simple type spinning wheel. In the 17th century Lord 
Deputy Wentworth and the Duke of Ormonde, Lord Lieutenant under Charles H, 
sought to introduce wider, better quality cloth and improved spinning wheels. Their 
efforts met with little success. In the north, however, and independent of official 
draconian regulation, English and Scottish settlers brought improved methods of linen 
manufacture with them and it was the existence of advanced techniques in the Lagan 
valley which induced Louis Crommelin and the Huguenot colony, with government 
encouragement, to settle there in the 1690’s. Huguenot efforts, however, had little effect 
outside Ulster. In particular the linen industry made no advance in those areas of the 
south and west from which legislation was driving the woollen manufacture. Viewed 
from Dublin, the verdict of a committee of the Irish Parliament in 1709 was sub- 
stantially correct —“. . . the linen manufacture is now in a declining condition by reason 
the acts already passed for the encouragement thereof have not fully answered the ends 
for which they were made”.@) Accordingly, another act was passed in 1710 which I 
want to discuss wth you in some detail. 


The act was entitled “An act to enforce such acts as have been made for the 
improvement of the linen manufacture and for a further regulation of the same”. It 
begins by referring to an act of 1709 which imposed duties on Irish imports of linen 
and calico, and provided that the produce of the duties should be used for the support 
of the linen manufacture. In the next clause the 1710 act empowered the Lord Lieutenant 
to appoint for the management of the duties a body of Trustees drawn in equal 
numbers from each province of Ireland. These became known as the Trustees of the 
Linen and Hempen Manufactures of Ireland, in other words the Irish Linen Board 
We need note only one other clause of the act, that which prescribed the sizes and 
descriptions of linen cloth. These were :— 


Breadth Length 

14. yds. At least 24 yds. “ Ulsters ” 

14. yds. ditto “ Lurgans ” 

1 yd. At least 20 yds. “ Lisburns ” 

$ yd. ditto “ Coleraines ” 

; yd. and a nail ditto “ Antrims ” 

3 yd. ditto “ Dungannons ” 
% yd. At least 30 yds. “Munsters ” 


You will note the preponderance of Ulster names and the fact that the only southern 
name “ Munsters ” was applied to the narrowest cloth. The 1710 act did not revoke the 
agreement with the Huguenots which was in any case almost at the end of its 10 year 
term and was allowed to expire. Crommelin received from the Board a pension of 
£400 per year until his death in 1727. 


The other point to which I want to draw your attention is the financial provision 
by government, on a continuing basis, in direct support of an industry. Previously, 
Tudor and Stuart monarchs had “fostered”, if that is the right term, individual manufac- 
turers by the granting of patents or monopolies, or occasionally lump sums — a practice 
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which continued indeed under the Haroverians in the 18th century. One can think, for 
instance, of ““Wood’s Halfpence” in 1722. But here we have monies specifically allocated 
from public funds for the Irish linen industry. Without more knowledge I cannot claim 
that this was the first and only such case, but it was certainly very early and most 
unusual. (Besides the yield from the duties the Linen Board was soon to have further 
direct Exchequer grants.) 


On 10th October, 1711, in accordance with his powers under the 1710 act, the 
Duke of Ormonde, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, summoned to Dublin Castle the seventy- 
two Trustees whom he had appointed, read to them their deed of appointment and 
constituted the Linen Board. The Trustees, all members of one or other of the Irish 
houses of Parliament included:— the Lord High Chancellor; the Lord Chief Barons of 
the High Court; the Lord Chief Justices; the Auditor General; Attorney General; 
Solicitor General; the Archbishops of Dublin and Tuam; ihe Earls of Kildare, Anglesey, 
Inchquin, Barrymore, Granard and Lanesborough; Lord Viscount Fitzwilliam; two 
Major Generals and various other distinguished people. Selection seems to have been 
made on the basis that the landed aristocracy were representative of the provinces in 
which they held great estates, and commoners according to the counties or boroughs 
which they represented in Parliament. For Ulster there were appointed:— the Earl of 
Mount Alexander; the Earl of Abercorn; Lord Viscount Mountjoy; Lord Viscount 
Massereene; Lord Conway; Edward Southwell, Principal Secretary of State; Thomas 
Coote, Justice of the Queen’s Bench; Charles O’Neill (Borough of Bangor); Dr. 
Coghill (Borough of Armagh); William Brownlow (County Armagh); Samuel Waring 
(Borough of Hillsborough); Matthew Ford (Borough of Downpatrick); James Topham 
(Borough of Strabane); Charles Campbell (Borough of Newtownards); Mitchell or 
Michael Ward (County Down); Hawkins Magill, Robert Clements and Joshua Dawson. 


You will note some names with linen associations, for example, William Brownlow, 
Edward Southwell and Samuel Waring. You will also note the absence of names from 
Donegal, Fermanagh and Monaghan where the improved linen industry had yet to 
develop. Clearly, the selection was not hapazard, and I would very much like to know 
who briefed the Lord Lieutenant; my present guess would be Edward Southwell. 


Now let us turn to what the Board actually did. They established themselves in a 
room in the Castle, appointed a Secretary, door-keeper and messenger and met at 
irregular intervals, sometimes once, sometimes two or three times a week. Not all the 
Trustees attended every meeting. Indeed, it was one of the criticisms of the Board that 
attendance was very poor. Members with business of state and members with affairs in 
England often could not attend; members with estates at a distance from Dublin did 
not attend unless Parliament was sitting. Thus a meeting with more than a dozen 
Trustees present was unusually large. Initially the Board took over the business 
unfinished by their predecessors —the importation and distribution of flax-seed, the 
consideration of various petitions for “encouragement”; for instance from a manufac- 
turer of damask and maker of looms, the regulation of Crommelin’s affairs. Soon, and 
not for the last time, they were seeking naval escort for linen ships leaving Dublin Bay. 
But it will be best at this stage to abandon any attempt at a chronological approach 
and to describe the Board’s activities in general over a period to about 1790. 


Flax-seed : Flax-seed could be either locally produced or imported. It was occasion- 
ally scarce and dear. The Board therefore gave premiums to encourage growers to save 
seed from their own crops and, when scarcity drove up the price of imported seed, 
bought cargoes and distributed seed at a subsidised price. But not all imported seed 
was good, and inspectors were appointed at the ports to examine it and reject any 
unlikely to germinate for one reason or another, and to brand the casks of good seed 
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considered suitable for sowing. (This was all imported seed not just that bought by the 
Board). 


Cultivation : “Itinerant men” were sent around the countryside, instructing farmers 
in preparing the soil, in sowing, pulling and retting the crop. The Board gave premiums 


for improvements in breaking and scutching machinery and distributed hackles for 
combing the fibre to make it fit for spinning. 


Spinning ; The supply to spinning schools and individuals of wheels and the reels 
on which yarn was wound was a major item in Board expenditure. Spinning schools 
might be either institutions — houses of correction, workhouses, etc., or be under the 
patronage of ladies of the local nobility and gentry. In addition, each Trustee had in his 
gift a certain number of spinning wheels per year which he arranged to distribute 
amongst his own tenantry. Regulations were made to enforce the uniform reeling of 
yarn on a standard reel 24 yards in circumference, so that a hank of yarn consisting of 
so many turns on the reel, was of known length, and its fineness could be judged by 
weight — so many hanks to the pound. Prizes were offered to girls who spun particularly 
fine yarn, though it was alleged that judges were influenced at times as much by the 
looks of the competitor as the fineness of her yarn. Only statutable yarn, that is, yarn 
made according to prescription could be sold in the open market. Unstatutable yarn 
was liable to seizure by Linen Board inspectors. 


Weaving: This was the subject of innumerable regulations as to length, breadth, 
number of threads to the reed, quality of workmanship and so on. As with wheels and 
reels, looms were supplied to institutions and distributed by Trustees, generally at half 
cost. Before a weaver could sell his web in a brown linen market he had to get it 
stamped by a sealmaster to satisfy the buyer, who did not have time to examine it in 
the market, that it had been made according to regulation, was of the length required 
and was without holes or other blemishes. 


Bleaching and Finishing ; This was another major area for assistance and regulation. 
In its earlier days the Board gave grants for the establishment of bleach yards in the 
southern provinces, and paid the salaries of professional bleachers. To replace imporied 
bleaching materials grants were given for experiments with locally produced substitutes, 
for the production of potash from the ashes of kelp, weeds, etc., and for the making of 
black soap. Regulations at one stage prohibited the use of rubbing boards and of 
bleaching during mid-winter months. The use of lime in bleaching was prohibited 
during the whole of the Board’s existence. Before sale or export bleached linen had to 
be stamped on the outside fold or lap by officially appointed “lappers” to show that it 
was not defective in any way and to identify its source. And, of course, lappers had to 
be supervised and regulated. In Ulster “white” seals were generally given to the bleachers 
themselves, elsewhere public lappers were more usual. 


Sale: In 1728 the Linen Hall in Dublin was opened for the convenience of 
merchants, drapers and buying agents. Originally a single quadrangle surrounded by 
stores for the merchants’ goods, it grew to a huge complex; variously said to cover 
24 and 4 acres. There were six courts surrounded by two storey buildings communi- 
cating by piazzas below and galleries above. There were the houses of the Secretary, 
Chamberlain and other officers. There was a board room, coffee room, administrative 
offices and much else. The upkeep of the building and the payment of Linen Hall staff 
absorbed a considerable proportion of the Board’s income. 
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Miscellaneous: Under this heading one could include many items but examples 
will perhaps suffice. Hemp: The Board gave assistance for the cultivation, preparing, 
spinning and weaving of hemp. Cotton: The manufacture of cotton was seen as com- 
plementary to rather than in competition with linen. Grants were therefore given for 
the establishment of the industry at various places along the east coast, notably 
Balbriggan and Newry. Industry in the South: As part of a constant attempt to 
encourage the growth of the southern linen industry the Board tried to encourage 
northern manufacturers to migrate. For instance in 1746 Patrick Smith and family 
(wife, four sons and eight daughters) “‘countenanced by the Earl of Chesterfield and 
encouraged by the Trustees of the Linen Manufacture removed from Belfast to Water- 
ford in order to establish the linen manufacture in the south, and by giving encourage- 
ment they prevailed on upwards of fifty Protestant families to settle there, being paid 
by the Trustees £501 15s Od to defray the expense of removing themselves and the 
colony they carried with them, and to purchase looms and other machines, and were to 
receive for the support of their family £300 annually for the first three years, £250 for 
the fourth year and £200 per annum during contract”.@) Bounties on exports: From 
time to time bounties were given for the export of particular types of cloth. An example 
from 1745-46: “Whereas a bounty of three pence per yard is granted by the British 
Parliament on all British and Irish linens, made of flax or hemp, of the value of six 
pence per yard and not exceeding the value of twelve pence per yard, that shall be 
exported out of Great Britain to the Plantations, etc.: and as a further encouragement 
for the manufacturing of such cloth the Linen Board has agreed to give the following 
premiums...” There follows details of the premiums. The Board tried to guard against 
fraud by adding the following footnote. “N.B—AII persons who intend to apply for 
the said premiums shall give fifteen days notice to the Trustees of the Linen Manfacture 
of their intention to export any quantity of such linen, being not less than 4,000 yards, 
to the end that the said Trustees may appoint one of their officers to inspect, examine 
and stamp the same at the port from whence such linens are to be exported to Great 
Britain. That all persons who apply for the said premiums shall produce certificates 
from the Collector of Customs of the respective ports from whence such linens are to 
be exported to Great Britain. That all persons who apply for the said premiums shall 
be strictly examined as to their having really and bona fide manufactured or caused to 
be manufactured the said linens so exported to Great Britain”.@ 


The linens just referred to were coarse white or brown linen intended for the 
clothing of “servants and negroes”, but there was also a demand for finer chequed 
and dyed linen for colonists, the direct export of which was prohibited by the Navigation 
Acts. The Board carried on a running battle throughout the whole period to 1780 to 
have the prohibition removed. Later, during the Napoleonic War bounties were given 
for the production of sailcloth and topsail canvas, of which huge quantities were 
supplied to naval and merchant ships at Cork, Dublin, Belfast and Buncrana. 


Many of the activities listed continued after 1790 and up to the end of the Board’s 
existence — and were pursued with some degree of success. But there were added to 
them projects of another kind almost all of which were either expensive or aboriive or 
both — power driven machinery. There was for instance W. H. Stevenson’s spinning 
machinery in 1796 which, had the Board granted £3,000 for a full scale mill instead of 
£300 for a horse-driven makeshift might have worked. There was James Lee’s machinery 
for preparing raw, that is unretted flax and hemp for spinning —a project hopeless 
from the start which cost the Board more than £2,500. In 1825 Lee’s agent claimed 
the Board still owed him about £6,000. There was in 1798 Robert Delap’s steam engine, 
driven by steam from the vessels in which cloth was boiled during bleaching. Nobody 
pointed out until too late that one had to remove the lid every now and again to put 
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in or take out cloth or to change the bleaching liquid. There was the alleged superior 
Scottish type of scutching machinery several sets of which, complete with water wheels 
(which could more easily have been made here), were brought over in 1813-14 from 
Scotland, together with mechanics and instructors, but did not work nearly as well as 
the Irish type and required more power. The dry spinning machinery set up in about a 
dozen places between 1804 and 1811 worked, but produced yarn too coarse for any- 
thing but sailcloth and canvas. One could go on. The only really worthwhile project, 
wet spinning machinery for which £3,000 was ear-marked in 1826-27 came to an end 
with the Board’s dissolution in 1828. 


All of this, with the army of sealmasters, county inspectors, port inspectors, pro- 
vincial inspectors, inspectors general, the staff of the Linen Hall — chamberlains, porters, 
gatekeepers, watchmen, an architect, a chemist, a legal adviser, an agent in London, 
together with cleaners, messengers and clerks represented a huge annual expenditure 
which, in our terms, amounted to something over one-quarter of a million pounds per 
year. The Board’s 1711 income had come, you will remember, from import duties on 
linen and calico. These produced about £1,500 per year. In 1719 there was added duties 
on tea, coffee and chocolate. The first was commuted in 1767 for £10,000 per year, the 
second in 1788 for £250. In 1723 a direct grant of £2,000 per annum was given from 
Exchequer funds and in 1733 a further £2,000. Then in 1779-80 there was an allocation 
of £7,250 specifically for flax-seed premiums, and in 1780 the yield of a small duty on 
imported linseed oil. In total then, the Board had, by the time of Grattan’s parliament 
£21,600 per year in direct grants plus the yield of some remaining appropriated duties. 
These large sums and their disbursement came, of course, under the annual review of the 
Irish parliament but, except where there was publicly acknowledged fraud, the high 
ranking composition of the Board ensured that any detailed enquiries got off to a very 
bad start. The basic £21,600 was continued after the Union in 1800, but the Board’s 
affairs then came under the scrutiny of the Commissioners of Public Accounts whose 
disclosures led to growing misgivings at Westminster whether the expenditure, indeed 
the Board’s continued existence, was justified. 


Now let us see how, or better still whether the system worked. In the first place as 
already noted the Board’s regulations and instructions were clear, detailed and 
well thought out. We have time perhaps to look at a couple of further examples. 


The Board’s offer of support for spinning schools was addressed to ‘“‘such persons 
as shall engage to provide a school-house and a good spinning-mistress; and continually 
employ in spinning yarn, a number of children not greater than twenty, nor less than 
twelve, between the ages of eight and fourteen years; and furnish the mistress with 
sufficient quantities of flax for the constant employment of such number of children 
as Shall be instructed in such school”. Once a spinning school was established the person 
responsible for it was required each quarter to “send up an affidavit of the master or 
mistress, and a certificate of the minister of the parish or next Justice of the Peace, 
what number of scholars have been actually and well taught that quarter...” Itinerant 
Men were to visit spinning schools at least once a quarter and “make a roll of the 
names of each scholar, their age and time of entrance in such schools”; “give instruc- 
tions to the spinning master or mistress that they keep faithful account of such scholars 
as are absent, and on what days, which is to be given to the Itinerant Man at each 
visitation, to be returned by him to the Board, that deductions may be made for the 
time of their absence”; “enquire into the cause of such absence” on each visit to “take 
a dozen of the best and worst spun yarn in each school, seal it up, and dispose it so 
that they may have it to compare with such yarn as they shall find at their next visitation, 
in order to know what progress is made in each school”; to “strictly observe that wheels 
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and other material are well preserved and kept in good order”; “take particular account 
of the number and weight of the dozens of yarn spun in each school between each 
visitation, and the value thereof”; “keep in all points an exact account of the state of 
each school, which they are to transmit to the Board”. Finally, “no Itinerant Man shall 
visit the schools in his district on certain days, but shall vary the day of the week and 
month”. The Board’s preoccupation with the number of scholars was related to the 
payment to the proprietor not only of the wages of the master or mistress but also of 
six shillings a year for each child taught and six pence per week to be given to the 
parent of each child for its food and clothing. 


In dealing with lappers of white linen the Board resolved: “That every person that 
shall be employed by this Board as a lapper do bring to this Board proper certificates 
of his skill and integrity, and give in to this Board bonds and sufficient security for the 
due and legal performance of his office; and to observe and perform such instructions 
as he shall from time to time receive from this Board; and that the security given by 
each lapper be at least the sum of £50, and that he be obliged to give up the seals 
whensoever required by the Board”.©) The instructions issued in 1720 to a typical 
lapper contained nineteen clauses, of which I will recite three or four only, to indicate 
their detailed nature. 


1. “You shall give all convenient despatch to all persons bringing merchantable 
cloths to be lapped, preferring always the first comers to those that come after, 
without favour or affection; and likewise on notice given to you by keepers of 
bleach-yards that they have eight pieces or more of cloth ready to be lapped 
you shall forthwith repair to the said bleach-yard if within one mile or less of 
your dwelling house; if within two miles you shall go to such bleach-yard on 
notice of sixteen pieces or more ready to be lapped; if within three miles you 
shall go to such bleach-yard on notice of twenty-four pieces or more ready to be 
lapped .... six miles... . forty-eight pieces or more ready to be lapped, in 
discharge of your duty, without favour or affection, or preferring one man 
before another; and you shall take no reward on any pretence whatsoever, 
other than that prescribed by act of parliament.” 


3. “You shall lap no cloth so moist or damp as to endanger it to mildew or 
otherwise damage it.” 


4. “You shall lap no cloth brought or offered to you which is made up with 
chalk dust or flour in order to make it look whiter than it is, and in case any 
such be brought to you to be lapped you shall seize the same and carry it 
before the next Justice of the Peace or Chief Magistrate, and upon conviction 
cut it into pieces of seven yards in length.” 


8. “You shall always stamp the cloths you lap with lamp-black and oil and no 
other ink without direction from the Board”. 


A few years later, having had experience of abuses of their regulations the Board 
drafted a dozen or more additional clauses of which the following might have been 
better worded:— 

4. “That every seal-master of brown linens or lapper of white be obliged to 

return once in every year a certificate from the Minister or any Magistrate that 
he and his security are living”. 


The lappers appointed in 1720, even more the brown seal-masters appointed in 
1734, found means to evade the Board’s careful regulations to such an extent that a 
writer in 1739 asserted that not one piece in fifty was “fairly and duly lapped according 
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to the instructions of the Board”. Lappers, he said, were “‘notoriously dishonest’.®) A 
commentator in 1763 referred to seal-masters as “protectors and encouragers of frauds 
and their houses the places of meeting of jobbers”, and another claimed that “seal- 
masters were often party to frauds, accepting payment in money or drink for sealing 
faulty webs’. Similarly, the county inspectors whose job it was to supervise ali the 
Board’s interests in their respective areas were frequently the subject of complaints. 
Despite all this, when the Board’s activities came under the scrutiny of a parliamentary 
committee in 1822 the consensus was, not that the system should be abolished, but that 
it should be made to work properly. 


Bounties and premiums were equally the subject of fraud. By no means all the 
linen on which bounty was paid was manufactured, let alone exported. The wheels and 
reels distributed to spinning schools were occasionally misappropriated while those 
supposed to have been distributed by Trustees and for which the Board had paid were 
sometimes not made at all. But perhaps the most conspicuous frauds occurred much 
higher up the scale. The composition of the Board, and the small, irregular attendance 
of Trustees meant that a great deal of unsupervised power was left in the hands of the 
permanent officials, particularly the successive Secretarys. Henry Archdall for instance 
was unable in 1781 to account for the huge sum of £28,599. It appeared that Archdall 
had taken certain records home with him just the day before they were due to be 
examined by a committee of enquiry and that by an unfortunate accident part of an 
essential book had been burned. The committee expressed their surprise that the book 
had been burned only in its later unaudited part, and that the book and its supporting 
vouchers had been the only casualties of the fire which apparently left the remaining 
Board records untouched. Brockhill Newborough, Archdall’s associate and probably the 
prime mover, required to account for the lesser sum of £8,350 (of which his father, the 
previous Secretary, was responsible for £3,381), was able to find certain vouchers in the 
office which reduced the amount to £2,026. The Committee, however, lost in a welter of 
figures could not get the sum missing below £4,969. By some oversight neither Archdall 
nor Newborough appeared to have proper securities. 


Then there were misappropriations by a couple of clerks at other dates which we 
do not have time to go into, but perhaps the most interesting case was that of James 
Corry, Sen., who was appointed Secretary in 1781. He brought in his son James Corry, 
Jun., as assistant in 1791 and died in 1795. James Corry, Sen., had been Secretary also 
of the Bounty Board, whose affairs being wound up about 1800, it was discovered that 
he owed that Board some £2,886. Corry, Jun., “borrowed” the money from the Linen 
Board which, added to the sum his father had similarly misappropriated there, made a 
total of £14,775. The existence of the debt was concealed from the Trustees by Corry, 
Jun., until 1804 “under the delusive hope” as the investigating committee reported 
“which this young man states himself to have entertained of clearing off the debt and 
sheltering his father’s memory from reproach’”.@® In the event Corry, Jun., on the 
advice of the Attorney General, was allowed to repay the whole sum and was reinstated 
as Secretary where he served the Board faithfully and well until 1828. 


At the time of the Corry investigation it was noted that the unusually large sum of 
£9,315 was in the hands of the Inspectors General. Whether in that connection or not, 
and certainly as a commentary on the practice of son succeeding father in the service 
of the Linen Board, there is an interesting letter in the Public Record Office addressed 
by John Bell of Poyntzpass apparently to John Foster, from which I quote extracts: 
“The Northern Inspector General was by yours and Mr. Brownlow’s interest appointed 
to that office... . Since that time the Court of King’s Bench for various reasons 
sentenced him to a year’s imprisonment in Newgate, as I recollect at a fine of five 
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hundred pounds... . He served his year in Newgate and I am told that Mr. Corry had 
his salary raised trom £400 to £500 per year as a recompense for his eminent services to 
the trade in that place .... the Armagh Grand Jury have come to a resolution to 
request the Sheriff not to return him on the Jury on account of his inebriety and 
petulence, and indeed, as a tenant living on my estate I find his nose very much 
warmed at times when he pays me his rent. Suspecting I suppose that his line of life 
may come to the knowledge of the Board I learn he is endeavouring to get his son 
James appointed in his stead .... Greer’s son has not been bred to the linen trade and 
is in no ways conversant in the bleaching business, If the change is to be made I 
presume the Board will first examine him, and if you have not some friend in your view 


who knows and will do his duty then in God’s name let the family inheritance con- 
tinue”.) 


I have perhaps conveyed an unbalanced picture by highlighting the spectasular 
cases. In fact, the Board was served by many able and conscientious officers, for instance 
Robert Stephenson, Inspector 1760-1778, whose invaluable reports are availab!e in the 
Linen Hall Library; and James Corry, Junior, himself, who in the last 25 years of its 
existence proved himself an able and energetic Secretary. 


Appointments to the Board’s service were much sought after. Public sealmasters 
were generally appointed on the recommendation of the local linen trade, higher posts 
on that of influential Trustees. Occasionally applicants went higher, though seldom in 


more ornamented style than the following letter from the assistant Inspector of County 
Clare :— 


James Simmons, Assistant Inspector of Linens to the Lord Lieutenant dated 
from Kilrush, Co. Clare, 17 May, 1824. 


To his Excellency the most noble Richard Marquis Wellesley, Lord Lieutenant, 
General and General Governor of Ireland, etc. 


The memorial of James Simmons of Kilrush in the County of Clare. 
Most humbly sheweth :— 


That your Excellency’s memorialist begs to communicate for your most human 
and compassionate consideration, that he had been nominated assistant Inspector 
of Linen, etc., from the date specified in the enclosed, which he begs to transmit to 
your Excellency’s consideration as the fountain exclusively from whom all bene- 
ficence emanates to the people of Ireland, and which most official trust had by 
memorialist been faithfully and impartially discharged, with unimpeachable and 
exemplary character and to the entire approbation of those placed over him, as 
well as the public at large. 


That memorialist having from the period of infancy been brought up to the 
aforesaid profession, and none other, and as the Inspector Francis Sweeny has 
departed life, most humbly implores your noble person to prove the beneficent 
donor of nominating your Excellency’s supplicant as Inspector of Linen for this 
County, as he is well convinced that many applications have or will be made by 
persons not duly qualified conformably to Act of Parliament, for that situation. 


Therefore as your Excellency’s memorialist rests exclusively his hopes in this 
respect on your most noble person, prays that your Excellency out of the abundance 
of munificent humanity may be most graciously pleased to cause his appointment 
to the importuned situation. For which extension of your Excellency’s most bene- 
volent attribute, memorialist will incessently pray that on earth your most noble 
person may long govern, with length of days, as the help of the helpless, and in 
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the life to succeed, be finally remunerated with never ending and immortal felicity, 
on the right hand of the King of Kings and Lord of Lords. 


James Simmons, Assistant Inspector of Linen, etc.(2) 
Kilrush, 17 May, 1824. 


The salary of the post to which Mr. Simmons so fervidly aspired was £40 per year. 

Could I, in conclusion, return to the Trustees themselves. Why did they serve on 
the Board? True, the duties were not onerous, and as already noted attendance at 
meetings was very poor. The quorum had to be put as low as 5 and there were many 
occasions when only one or two members turned up. Nevertheless there was consider- 
able competition for places on the Board. The Chief Secretary’s correspondence con- 
tains a great many applications for seats and one may assume that verbal applications 
were even more numerous. One correspondent in 1813 remarked that he understood 
very few offices in the gift of government produced so many claimants. There is a 
list of members of the Irish parliament compiled in 1775 recording each man’s political 
connections and the patronage he had received in which membership of the Linen 
Board is regularly mentioned amongst the items of patronage, for example :— 


Robert Fitzgerald, Borough Dingle Icouch Lord Harcourt .... gave him a seat 
at the Linen Board. 


Robert French, Borough of Galway. ‘Made a Trustee of the Linen Board by 
Lord Townshend”’. 


Henry King, Borough of Boyle. “Lord Harcourt has .... appointed him of the 
Linen Board.(3) 


{t is true that some men served from a sense of public duty. David Latouche, for 
instance, member of the prominent Quaker banking family who became Treasurer of 
the Board after the Archdall/Newborough affair and brought some sort of order into 
the Board’s financial affairs, and John Foster last Speaker of the Irish House of Commons 
whose outstanding interest in economic affairs was put at the service of the Board for 
almost a quarter of a century. Others were directly connected with the linen trade, But 
what of the rest — men of affairs, property owners, officers of state? Members served 
without salary, without even payment of expenses. The only privilege enjoyed seems to 
have been the distribution of wheels, reels and looms. One must assume, I think, that 
the spread of the linen industry on their estates, the prosperity it brought and the con- 
sequent more regular payment of rents influenced some. Others perhaps sought to 
acquire the exercise of patronage — the ability to direct the gift of offices 
under the Board, the opportunity to support claimants for the various bounties and 
premiums and of course, the distribution of wheels, reels and looms benefited not 
only the families who received them but also the craftsmen who made them. In other 
words, membership of the Board placed a Trustee in a position, when votes were 
freely bought and sold, to put quite a number of people in his debt — particularly 
when after 1793 forty-shilling freeholders could easily swing an election one way or 
the other. I am not satisfied, however, that this is the whole story and should be interested 
in other views. 


Despite all its shortcomings the Board encountered remarkably little animosity 
amongst the trade. When, in 1827, its demise was under consideration, Corry sought the 
views of a number of merchants, bleachers and manufacturers. Only one or two thought 
the whole system should be disbanded, rather more thought it should continue but in 
more practicable form; the rest ignored Corry’s letter — and they perhaps were typical 
since in a large measure the changes, economic, industrial and political which had taken 
place in the previous 120 years had made it an anachronism. 


(9) 
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JAMES TRAIL, HIS JOURNAL, 1718 
MARGARET A. K. GARNER, D.A. 


James Trail’s character embodies many aspects of the 17th century mind. A man 
with a conscience, but this conscience is not concerned with the physical condition of 


his neighbours only with their souls or hard cash. Life and death, the frequent birth of 


his children and the imminence of death, violent or otherwise, was constantly on his 
mind. Both seemed to be accepted more naturally in the 17th and 18th centuries than 
in the 20th, perhaps because practically nothing could be done to help or alleviate either. 

With regard to a career, having had various “perfunctory” ideas, which anyway 
would have been impossible when he became a dissenter, he settled down to farming 
and looking after his rents. This was a form of employment common to the lesser gentry. 

Undoubtedly his religion became his chief interest and employment, certainly after 
his appointment to the Eldership of the Meeting House at Killyleagh. He required litile 
encouragement to “tread softly and circumspectly in the funambulatory Track and 
narrow Path of Goodness”. Let us hope that he remained to “live happy in the Elysium 
of a virtuously composed mind”. 

The journal is not an exciting story, but it does give a picture of the life of a 
country gentleman in County Down during the 18th century. Interspersed with the 
actual diary are farming accounts, leases and long extracts from the Bible. Some of the 
leases show how James managed to work his farm with as little paid labour as possible. 
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“Im 29th 1729. It is agreed between James Trail and Wm. Johnston of Crivairgan 
(Creevyargon, Ballynahinch) and ye . . . Wm. Johnston is to have Thom. Menares 
house and garden with all his poetaty ground and two sums‘) grass in ye . . . Thos. 
Menares farm for one whole year. 

Commencing from ye day of 9ber next, for which ye sd William Johnston is to 
trash the said James Trails grain and fotter and dung the cattle and drive them out and 
in and that the said James Trail is to allow the said William Johnston the one and 
twentieth grain out of the barn and give him one pack of corn out of the byre for 


every head that shall lie in it this winter all which is of .... and meaning of our 
agreement as witness or hands 
Witness present Ja Trail 
his William Johnston 
Wm. Cavie 
Marks 


A few entries from his farm accounts show fairly high prices considering that the 
entry was in 1729. 


“I let Andrew Leeper ye meadow and grass in Kileagh til ye grain come of ye 


farm for 2s 

I sould Robt Ellison a two year old philly 1. 2s 6 

I let Hugh furey a cows grass till 9ber for 10 

I let Arthur Green a striks@) grass for 2 6 

I let Patk Green a cows grass til 9ber 5 

I sold Jas Thomson a Ruck of hay for 10s 

I sold James Ringland a mare for 2 12 84” 


The journal begins. “Killileagh January 8 1718. 


I was born the Sth of April 1690, so I have lived in the world above 28 years, and for 
nigh 20 years of that time I have too just cause to say, without God and without Christ, 
being almost wholly spent in folly and vanity, for I seldom or never allowed myself 
time to inquire into the frame or disposition of my own heart or to reflect on my own 
conduct either toward God or my neighbour . .. . being now in some measure sensible of 
my folly and resolved..... to consider my past ways and IJ hope a sincere resolution to 
reform that has been amiss in my heart and outward hehaviour. I design to record 
herein a more particular account of the sins and vanities of my childhood and youth”. 
He also wishes to record the duties he owes to God, to his fellow creatures, and to 
himself. He had two most valuable friends, a relation, Mr. Patk. Bruce and Mr. John 
Brown. The three friends discussed the practice of footmen writing their memoirs, the 
tendency of such practice being to make men watchful over their conduct and to 
promote holiness. 


“We all 3 resolved in the strength of God to set about the practice of it”. There is 
a distinct flavour of “Joseph Andrews” in this project, but as Fielding did not write the 
novel until 1742, the idea must just have been in the air. 

James “wishes” have not been carried out for he writes: “I desire that incase this 
imperfect performance shd. fall into the hands of my wife, children or relations after 
my Death they may not suffer them to be exposed”. 


“My father died when I was about 2 yrs. old my mother educated me in the 
Communion of the Church of England & till I was 8 yrs. I lived under my mothers’ 
care in Tollychain.” “Among ye first things I remember being but four years old. I fel 
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forward on my face into ye kitchen fire & nobody with me and was preserved by my 
mother who had just left me and heard me screech. A passionate and froward spirit did 
early appear in me. I wish my Dear Mother who was always too indulgent & had 
taken more pains either by reason or the Rod to have shocked those in the Bud.” He 
used to quarrel with his brothers and sisters and once threw a turf at a playfellow, 
who subsequently died of some disorder. For this he felt responsible and was unable 
to forget the incident. His mother married again, this time to one of the Bailie“ family 
of Inishargy. James did not like him very much as, “He was too fond of drink..... in 
his drink used to treat my mother very inhumanly but at other times appeared v. 
fond of her’. 


In 1698 his mother “put him to ye Latin School at Killileagh” where he stayed for 
eight years. He and his brother went to school every day and returned home at night, 
but one day instead of going to school they went to a nut wood where they gathered 
nuts for their dinner and returning home got their supper at the usual time. They did 
this for a fortnight. Then one day a servant was sent to fetch them “on a: violent 
stormy night”. They “saw the servant going to school with the horses and being both 
tyred of our way of life we agreed not to stop him but let ye plot come out on all 
hazards, soe ye servant went to ye school to inquire for us, ye master told him he had 
heard nothing of us for a fortnight, in ye meantime we went home where a great 
lament was made for us, for having got so bad a night and having missed ye horses, 
had meat and drink sett before us, we said but little and looked rewfully sometimes 
at one another”. When the servant was seen returning, “we looked a little dejected, 
hung about ye fire”. When the servant told his story. “For sometime a profound silence 
reigned. Neither of us was beat, our own Rod whipped us for so long having fed so 
disorderly”. After this episode, they had a master at home. 


He writes much of his fits of remorse and of his passionate temper. “If I did any 
goodness but as ye morning cloud”. Time passed and at fifteen his mother took him to 
Belfast. Here she found good lodging for him in Mr. McBride’s house and arranged 
for his schooling. Stevenson in his “Two centuries of life in Down” describes the 
Rev. John McBride as ‘fone of the sharpest thorns in the side of northern Episcopacy”. 
James says of him that he was “in his declining years pretty severely persecuted for 
refusing to take ye oaths, aften obliged to leave his own house at unreasonable hours”. 
While there he learnt to pray aloud having the example of Mr. McBride’s sons who 
were “goeing and coming from Scotland” and “had been used with their chamber 
fellows in ye Colledge©) to pray together nights about it being ye custom there”. 


Mrs. McBride was a relation, daughter of the Rev. James Hamilton of Ballywalter 
and a niece of Gawn Hamilton Esq. of Killyleagh Castle. One of James’s grandmothers 
was a Hamilton. He was fond of Mr. McBride and went often to hear him preach. 
“He was esteemed a learned wise and good man..... but was apt occasionally to fall 
into unreasonable fits of passion with his children but..... was rightly indulgent and 
fond of young people”. He wrote some books with resounding titles such as “A 
Vindication of Marriage”, and “A Sample of Jet Black Prelatic Calumny”. 


In spite of this good example there was no remarkable change for the better in 
James’s character. “Some trifling compatition or wager, to stand at a certain distance 
on ye strand until my comrade shot at me with a gun, ye shoi fell all about me but did 
me no harm”. Then he “‘was unreasonably fond of ye Bulyard table” and had a greater 
desire of being a man of pleasure than of learning. 


“T happened to be King of the school and Mr. Collinwood my Master took upon 
himself to disturb me in the Exercise of my Priviledge of Protecting a boy that was to 
be whipped. I was then also attending a French Master an hour in the day & alledged 
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that I was not allowed to attend the ffeench so punctually as I ought. Under cover of 
these reasons I left school”. He was caught playing “bulyards” by Mr. Collinwood, 
but refused to return to school. In fact the school was about to leave him as Mr. 
McBride had to escape to Scotland where he remained for 3 years.) 


“After I had stayed in Belfast about nine months I returned to Killileagh & went 
to a phylosophy school there — Mr. McAlpine kept”. This was the school regarding 
which the Bishop of Down (Walkington) in 1698 petitioned the Lord Justices in 
Ireland to close. He said in his petition, that they “have set up at Killileagh a phyloso- 
phical school in open violation and contempt of the laws, by bold and unreasonable 
attempts, and the probable consequences of them if not prevented by your Lordships 
wisdome and care, your petitioner and his clergie will be extremely discurged’, etc. 
McAlpin was still teaching at Killyleagh in 1712. Even such a celebrated school did not 
satisfy James, for he only stayed there three months. “Being resolved to follow my 
books no longer but rather inclining following marchantizing I immediately left it and 
went to Dublin in order to be bound an aprentice to a Merchant. I was about 15 yrs 
old”. Ail his friends advised him against this and he then had thoughts of entering the 
College of Dublin, “but was immediately seized with a violent purple feaver & was 
confined to my chamber for about 6 weeks. On my late recovery before I left my 
room I was surprised to hear a news boy publish thro. the streets the news of the 
Burning of Lisburn. I got one of the papers wh gave a Dismal Acct. of the Distruction 
of the town by fire wh. happened on the Lords Day (1pr: 1706) the circumstances of 
the poor inhabitants were v. deplorable, there was a collection made thro. the three 
Kingdoms for their relief. I dont remember that one soul perished in the great Con- 
flagration..... I was inclined to have one of the scholars come to my room twice a 
day to instruct me but was advised to go to a public school. I went to a school kept 
by a clergyman. 


“TI entered ye upper class yt were reading Greek, at night we got a theme to be 
delivered next morning, wh we came to deliver our theme I was standing about the 
middle of ye class, ye master began at one end yer was a word wrong in ye boys 
theme y he would not rectify, upon which he was ordered to kneel down. ye word 
went round us all & none of us could please him with our sense of it & they were all 
made to kneel down in their turns but myself who was but a stranger there & looking 
very simple. Standing among ym like Saul among the prophets & as I remember they 
were all whipped sound, and thought my safest way was not to return again for fear 
of ye worst for I not love whipping”’. 


He had various ideas of employment suggested to him, such as the Law. Of this 
suggestion he remarks, “but blessed be God they did not prevail for the more I know 
of that business I like it the worse”. Having decided to purchase a commission in the 
army he returned to Dublin and at this crucial point he heard, “that a young gentle- 
woman (Mrs. Mary Hamilton, eldest daughter of Captain Gavin Hamilton of Killileagh 
Castle) was going to be married to one Thos. Kennedy a Marcht. in Dublin, so I went 
home and paid her a visit”. He told her why he had come, and some time after his 
affections being very far engaged to her he left aside all thoughts of the army. 


At this point James gives a graphic description of the burning of Belfast Castle 
which belonged to the Marquis of Donegall three of whose daughter died in the fire. 
This is a well known event except for the explanation given for a possible way of 
escape for the young ladies which they did not realise. This happened in April 1707. 


“At this time (1707) I was between 17 and 18 years. I left the Communion of the 
Church of England and had never Communicated in the Church nor indeed seen the 
sacrament administered among them it being then the custom not to allow any that 
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dont Communicate to stay in the Church on that occasion unless they desire it wh I 
never did —I then joined the Society of Dissentors, the true cause of my leaving one 
society & joining another I cannot give a rational acct. of for I was v. much a stranger 
to the principals of either one or the other, believing there is nothing so great as I 
then imagined it was. I doubt not the greatest motive to my conduct at that time was 
the great esteem I had to the young lady above named who was a dissenter — possibly 
it was contrary to my worldly interest, there being a bar in the way of Dissenters 
preferment to any posts of profit thay being put under a legal Inc. (incapacity) purely 
on the Sacramental Test. A most iniquitous Law whereby the Holy Ordinance is 
Prostituted to the vilest purposes of worldly grandure evidently contrary to the original 
insitiution. of it. 


During this last period of my life wh. was ye time I was courting my wife, I was 
more grave and thoughtful and more upon my guard than formerly, but still have 
reason to suspect yt was more from fear of giving my wife or her friends a bad 
impression of me, than any fear I was in of transgressing ye Divine Commands. 


In some time after when I had grounds to hope yt my addresses to ye young lady 
were acceptable I acquainted her freinds (relations) of my Design and Desire and 
when matters were almost come to an issue, there were some things her friends proposed 
that I did not think reasonable to comply wh. was like to put a stop to our desegned 
marriage upon which being somewhat discontented I was resolved to drop it and goe a 
voiage by sea & for yt end got myself in readiness, & after all things were prepared 
for my intended voiage, & my provisions aboard her uncle and Brother came to me & 
told me they would Recede from wh they had formerly insisted on, upon wh [I laid 
aside any further thoughts of going abroad”. So they were married, as James says 
“married at 20 wanting 14 days”. The entry in the Killyleagh Parish Register is as 
follows. “ja. Trail to Mary Hamilton March 1710”. 


The couple went to live at Killileagh Castle with the Hamiltons. While there the 
first of their numerous daughters was born and baptised by Uncle Bruce. They then 
moved to his mother’s house in Killileagh where he instituted family prayers. Being 
rather nervous, he thought that it would be a good idea to start with evening prayers. 
“T was afraid yt in a few days time I would be at such a loss for words to express ye 
sentiments of my mind yt I would be obliged to give it over, wh would expose me to 
greater reproach then if I had never begun it”. 


When they had lived with his mother for some months, they “took up” a house of 
their own. This was probably the little building known as “The Schoolhouse”, behind 
the later larger house of “Marybrook”. “Having an opportunity we went to ye Lords 
table together wch was ye first time after my marriage”. His wife encouraged him in 
his prayers and religious exercises. “We used to join together in prayer to God before 
we went to bed”. After two years in the country he started morning prayers as “being 
more necessary in regard we were exposed to more temptations through the day than 
through ye night”. 


In 1713 James bought a townland from his mother and raised the rents. “Yt 
therefore notwithstanding of these leases and ye fines they had paid they must take out 
new leases under me, or I wold Disposes ym, in some time after they al complyed and 
took out new leases under me, its true their additional rent to me was not considerable 
wch appeared when I sold yt townland wch I in some time after did & got 27 years 
purchase, notwithstanding of 70 new leases on it wh other lands in ye County were 
sold for 20 years purchase. Yet I had no peace in my own mind. I lost my sleep for 
several nights —at last I told my wife of it who was fond of my doing anything 
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wherby I might relieve my mind”. He went to the Rev. Mr. A. (presumably his late 
schoolmaster Mr. McAlpine), who advised him to reduce the rents. The tenants were 
so pleased that they made him a present of a score of lambs. 


Some of their friends advised them to leave the country.” “Having lived four years 
in the country, & both having poor health, fr. the moist situation®) of our house and 
further these three Kingdoms were threatened by an invasion of the Pretender and the 
Country looks to grow very Loose so that people wd. hardly secure their property”. 
Immediately after coming to town, his sister Mary arrived by sea from Carrickfergus. 
She had married an officer in the army “Viz Lieut. Cobb”. After she was married she 
lost her health, and three weeks after her arrival, died at their house in Killileagh. 
The Lieut. in the meantime “having been posted to Scotland, on ye threatened invasion 
of ye Pretender”. “The day my sister died was the day the two battles were fought 
at Preston and Dunblane between the troops of King Geo. I and the Jacobite Rebels, 
blessed be God the rebels were vanquished at both Plains”. 


“Feb. 1714. There was the greatest storm of wind that I remember ever to have 
heard, wh was remarkable thro’ many places of the world, so ever since that day has 
gone by the name of the Windy Candlemas. Many seafaring people lost their lives and 
other sustained much damage especially by sea, we were obliged to put out our fires 
and leave ye house we lived in wch we imagined would have fallen to ye ground, but 
blessed be God none of my family met with any harm, neither did my house fall”. 


“On ye evening of yt day wch was very calm (for ye violent storm as I remember 
did not continue over three hours viz from nine as about twelve noon) my wife and I 
went to Killileagh to a sacrament there, & to see some friends & the next day was 
the fast day preparitory to it”. Before they got home another daughter was born. This 
one was named Margaret, after Aunt Bruce. “Before my wife was able to come out of 
bed, there happened an accident yt surprised us very much — by ye constant use of 
fire in my wifes Room which was in my mother house, ye chimney of yt room took 
fire & blazed for some time out of ye top of it & though all ye houses in ye street 
were thatched & ye thatch exceedingly dry, by a set of dry fair blowing weather yt 
was at yt time, yet by ye good providence of God we got ye fire extinguished by 
stopping ye mouth of ye chimney soe yt noe harm happened upon it”. 


In 1716 their fifth child and first son, Hans was born, and his dear friend and 
cousin the Rev. Patk. Bruce had a call to Drumboe Presbyterian Church. 


In 1717 Hans died of the smallpox “wch was very afflicting both to his mother 
and me, ye concern I had for his soul occasioned some thoughtfulness to me about ye 
souls of infants dying in their infant state”. He was cheered by some friends and also 
because he “had endeavoured to make a dedication of him to God”. 


An eldership was offered to him in 1718. After much heartsearching he accepted it, 
but he felt even more unhappy than before. Hard fasts, prayer and heartsearchings left 
him unable to approach the table®) himself, until he fell almost into a coma. “When I 
heard these words as if they had been spoken in my ear, “awake thou sluggard”, I 
suddenly started & was surprised, I roused my spirits & took it as a rebuke for my 
superficial performance of duty”. 


They moved to Limerick for a time in 1719 but did not like it, and returned to 
Marybrook. His two sisters-in-law came to live with them. Rose married a Capt. Jas 
Read, Inspector General of the Barracks in “this Kingdom’. Some gentlemen came to 
visit the new married couple. “These were two of ym dined with me on yt occasion yt 
had some old misunderstanding and had not seen each other tor some time, after 
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dinner one of ym gave ye other some private notice & they went both out to a retired 
place drew their swords and fought, but blessed be God neither of ym got any harm 
as I remember they were discovered and some interposed its lamentable to observe 
how much false notion of Honour prevails among gentlemen, what dismal thing would 
it have been to have seen one or both of these men leave the world with hearts filled 
with malice and rage against each other”. 


A seventh child, Hamilton, was born. Life was very difficult for James thought his 
wife would die. He lost the sight of one eye, and feared to lose the other, but ‘‘the 
thought of loosing both eyes was not so shocking to me as the pain I had to suffer” 
The thought “of ye charge of a young family without her and my sight also was a 
burden too heavy for me to bear but thanks to Gods goodness she recovered”. 


“1720. I had a letter giving me an acct of ye death of Mr. Arthur Maxwell of ye 
Drum (Drumboo) & inviting me to his funeral he died ye 22int. he was a very rich 
man & loved ye things of ye world too much, but he had many valuable qualities, and 
I hope he got into ye Kingdom of Heaven. Within two days after ye funeral there fell 
a great dale of rain and snow and after yt followed a hard frost yt lasted many days, 
soe yt we were obliged to stay much longer than we intended, we had yt time a maid 
servt yt we much esteemed for her faithfulness and honesty, who asked leave to goe 
see her sister yt was not wel yt morning we left home, wh was allowed her & we ordered 
her a horse and a servant boy to attend her there and home again, & ye river wh was 
very fordable when she went away, and wh was mightily raised by ye late rain & 
snow she attempted to ride through on her return and fel of ye horse in passing ye 
water was caryed down by ye violence of ye current & was drowned, ye boy whom 
she also pulled of ye horse into ye river was saved by catching a hold of a branch on 
ye banks of ye river as he went down ye stream, an express came to us with ye news 
of her death wh was very afflicting to us both, but I have good hopes concerning her, 
I have not had many servants if any yt I had a better opinion of —I bless God for 
ye preservation of ye other servant — may I always live under a sense of ye reasonable- 
ness of being habitually prepared for Death. One of my children has ben very ill 
and likely to have dyed, I endeavoured to wean my affections from him and resign 
him to ye will of God — it pleased God to spare him”. 


“1721. I layed ye foundation of my dwelling house to wch I was resolved (God 
willing) to be a tenant for life and being inclined my wife should live in it with my 
children incase she survived me, I was at ye greater expense in making it a convenient 
habitation for ym. I finished it soe for as to make it fit to remove my family into it 
octer following, I bles God there was noe harm happened to any of ye workmen yt 
were employed about it neither did any of my family yt I know suffer any incon- 
venience by ye dampness of ye walls or ye smell of ye lime though we moved from 
room to room til ye inside was plastered and seiled, I thought both these were kind 
and remarkable providences”. 


October following, his eye was still painful. They went to Dublin to consult the 
physicians there, but they advised no operation lest the other eye should get worse. 


The same year, “I had been retiring ye most part of a day writing my will, & in 
the evening I went into a room where my wife and two sisters were with one of our 
children yt was not well. The child I found was very peevish and in some little time 
after I went in I was reproving ye child for some undutiful expressions she had”. His 
wife was annoyed, and so was he. “Though my wife & I have been married twelve 
years past, yesterday, we never had such sharp words on any occasion when I found 
how far ye Devel and Our corruptions had gained ground upon us. I thought it was 
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time to renew my guard..... We both confessed our rashness & I hope doubled our 
guard & buried ye differences between us — and it hitherto has been quiet”. 


“17th Oct 1722. There is Like to be a break among discenters in y north of 
Ireland, founded upon one party of ym assuming a power to impose subscription to ye 
Westminster confession of faith on ye other party as test of their orthodoxy & as a 
term of admission of entrants into ye ministry but I prefer ye true & ful state of yt 
debate to ye writing of both parties on yt subject —- May God prevent any evil harm 
to true religion from it, & revive yt love Charity & mutual forbearance yt our Lord 
Jesus Christ has made ye distinguishing Character of his true Disciples, wh many 
Ministers have lately betrayed ye want of..... their great weakness, strong passions & 
ye powerful prejudice of Education”. 


He read Baxter’s works, which gave him a “sweet calm & Serenity in my mind. 
My passions often get ye mastery over my reason”. 


1726. His daughter Jean, aged 8, died of smallpox. “That loathsome disease’, 
which carried off several of his children. “I thought her dying conduct was somewhat 
extraordinary for a child of her age..... She appeared to be under great concern 
about her future state & often expressed to me her fears yt her sins would Exclude her 
from Heaven wh was the only thing made her afraid of Death”. James certainly felt 
that she “is one of ye number of those of whom is ye Kingdom of Heaven”. 


In 1727 his brother-in-law Read died of a fever. He is the first person James 
mentions who “had a care for the poor, he had a sympathetic temper towards ye 
Distressed he was both able and willing to relieve them. This was his practise from ye 
time I was first acquainted wth him to his dying day — even that he bequeathed by his 
last will to Charitable uses, “the towniand of Tollychin worth Sixty pound per annum”. 
James himself was not so unmoved by the condition of the poor as one might have 
thought for in one list of his payments are two entries : 


ber 1732 To poor of Killeleagh 004 0 O 
To Do of Ballynahinch 004 0 O 


In 1733 his mother died aged 78, and the last and twelfth child was born. The 
entries become very long winded and boring, so that perhaps one more entry is 
sufficient. 


Mr. Price of Saintfield died. He was a Justice of the Peace “and a very good 
Character for sobriety Justice and the distribution of Justice. I hope he is reaping ye 
reward promised to ye peacemakers”. This event reminds him again of his latter end 
and encourages him to prepare for it diligently. 
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A Catalogue of Books taken Febry 21 1731/2 
wth ye price I gave for Such of ym as I Bought & a value put 
on ye Kost wch are marked thus + Ja Trail 


| Commentary & Paraphrase on ye old Testament by B Patrick 


& Lowth in 4 vol in fo 


Do on ye new Testament by Burkit in Fo 
History on providence by Turner in fo 
The History of Polyb [u’s] in fo 
annotations on ye Bible by Diodati in fo 
Italian Bible wth ye apocripha by Do in fo 
an Historical Essay on ye Loyalty of Presbyterians 
a Commentary on ye Revelations by Durhan 
The Lives of 10 Emminent Divines by James Clarke 
Histry of old & new Test nt Connected by Prideaux 
Wetminster Confession wth Longer & shorter Catachism 
Clarks Sermons in 10 vol 
Clarkes and Pyles Paraphrases on ye new Testament in 4 vol 
Inquiry into Beauty 
Essay on ye Passions by Mr Hutchison 
Ostervalds arguments on old & new Testmt in 3 vol 
Stanhopes Epictetus 
St augustines meditations 
physick for ye Soul by abernethy 
an Exposition on ye 10 Commandments by Durhan 
translation of ye psalms by wats 
The Family Instructor 
The Communicants Companion by M: Henry 
The witnes to Christianity by Simon Patrick 
The Reasonableness of Scripture Belief by G wolseley 
The whole Duty of man 
The Sincere Convert by Jon Catr [oa] tt 
Cases of Conscience practically Resolved by Bisp Hall 
The worship Discipline of ye Church of Scotland 
A Compendious method for Reading History by Prideaux 
Practical Christianity by R Lucas 
The Life of Julian the Apostate 
Brought forward 


Brought forward 
powels Concordance 
19 Sermons by Andrews Bish of winchester 
Itinerarium Gallia 
Ikon Basilike 
Seven sermons by Mr Durham 
Divine Breathings of a pious Soul 
The unbelievers preparing for Christ 
The memoirs of ye Life of Mr Halleburton 
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a dialogue betwixt two protestants about a papist [Cata] 
on Idolotry practised in ye Church of Rome Stillingfleet 


unheard of Curiositys by Go ffarel 
Sunesis pnuematike 

formal Christians in a sermon by Mr. Reid 
poems on several occasions 
Dwelling with God by Mr Bryan 

A discourse on prayer by Jon Owen 
The Landlords Law by Mr Meriton 
Ratio Sacra 

Des Curiositez ovyes 

The Life of Mr Mathew Henry 

The Unreasonableness of Infidelity by R. Baxter 
Heaven on Earth by Brooks 
Historia Motuum Kegns Notia 

The Case of Ireland mr Molyneux 
The Freeholder 

a treatise to finery by Mr Allaine 
osterwalds Catechism 

a Bible in 4to 

a small Bible 

formal Christians by mr Reid 

Do by Do 

Do by Do 

a plea for non Conformity 

walking with God by Mr Craghead 


a dialogue betwixt a protestant and a papish by mr Pool 
Do. Betwixt Master & scolar to learn Arithmetiks 


Calvins Institutions 
formal Christians by Mr. Reid 
Do by Do 


Brought forward 


The adventures of Robinson Crusoe 

The Irish ma [s] aine (magazine) 

The government of ye thoughts 

a treatist on government by Mr Lock 

a half Bible viz ye Latter half 
Discourses on ye Last things by J Boyle 
The Pilgrims progress 

Systema agricultura 

Dr Tillotsons sermons etc in 3 vol in fo 
Marius antoninus his meditations etc 
The Anatomy of ye human Body by Keil 
Echards Gazateer 

Watts compleat spelling 

a testament 

The Independent Whig 


ye word of God ye best Guide by ye Authur of ye Comn pray r 


The independant whig 2 vol 
vertols Revolutions of Rome 2 vol 
vertols Revolutions of Portugal 
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111 Kennets antiquities 
112 Fosters sermons 

113 Butlers analogy 

12 Daciers Horace 8 vol 


123 Rollins Ancient History 9 vol 


CAPT. READ’S BOOKS 


“A list of Capt. Reads books yt came under my care after Mr. John Browns 
death taken April 29th wh was ye day they came to my house”. 


“Capt. James Read, Inspector General of the Barracks in this Kingdom”, married 
Rose Hamilton, sister-in-law of James Trail in 1719. She and her sister, “who became 
melancholy”, were living at Marybrook at this time. 


A Large Bible in fo 
Baxters works in fo 4 vol 
A Latine Bible in Fo 
Wares His of Ireland 
Sasheverals tryal 
Canterburys Doom 
A Large Book of Common prayer 
Calvins ser, on Tim. and Titus 
Andersons Defens of Presn. 
Church Government 
Religion of natur Delineated 
Euclids elements in french 
Owen seperation wth out schism 
Norwood :Dpc of Triangles 
The Treasurie of ye french [Tong] by Holly band (Claude de Sainlieds) Ist edition 1580 
Ancient Episcopacy and ye Torys | 
Natural Hist by Mr. Boyle 
His: of ye Republic of Holland 2 vol 
Gales sermons in 2 vol 
mortimors art of Husbandry in 2 vol 
ye Mathematicians guide by ward 
Browns sermons 
The office of a justice of peace by Dutton 
Harris’s Sermons 
Memories of ye church of Scot 
Confession of faith 
Inquirying into Beauty 
Gift of preaching and prayer by wilkins 
Burnets remarks on travelling through Italy etc 
Cokes detections of 4 reigns 
Historia nupera rerum mutationes in Anglia by Burridge 
Wingates arithmetica 
Boyls Serms on various Subjects 2 vol. 
watts psalms one abroad 
a vol: of sermons by different authors 
Calvins Institutions abridged 
Hales Traits 
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ye Parsons advise to his parishioners 
Oughireds key of ye mathematicks 

a vol of pamphlets 

Clarks concordance 

Euclids Elements by Barrow 

Questions Geometricall in Euclid 

Harris self Dedication 

Abridgement of ye english military Dis 
Sacramental Hymns by r Boyle 

The Christmas Pattern by T: A Kempis 

a vol of pamphlets 

Arithmetical Trigonometry by Forster 

The Masse in Latine and English 

Family Hymns by Boyse 

The of Christs Divinity 
Letters between Ld. Geo Digby and Sr Kenelm Digby abt religion 
The High German Doctor 2 vol 

The office of high and petty Constables etc. 
The compleate Justice 

Tenants law. 

The English man by Steel 

Prince Arthur: Herock Poem 

A small Testament 

Astra Theology by Sr. G: M: 

The office of Extrs 

Noadly’s terms of acceptance Lost by sister Read 
Bartons translations of ye ps’s 

familiar Letters vol st 


REFERENCES 


(1) Pertaining to tightrope walking. 

(2) A sum, is a cows grass for one season. 

(3) Stirk, a young bullock or heifer, 1 or 2 years old. 
(4) Alexander Bailie. 

(5) Glasgow. 

(6) Reid. History of the Presbyterian Church. 

(7) By country, he means the countryside. 

(8) Almost surrounded by the Ballynahinch River. 
(9) The Communion Table. 
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INTEGRATION IN EDUCATION — PAST, PRESENT, FUTURE 
N. McNEILLY, M.B.E., B.A. 


“We are united by our doubts and separated by our convictions”. These words 
of Peter Ustinov, used in a television interview some years ago, sum up tersely the 
education situation in N. Ireland today. Questions immediately arise: How have 
we got into the position we are in today? Has our school system been a positive divisive 
instrument, or only an otherwise negative catalyst in the process of creating ferment? 
Is there in reality a Protestant Christianity and a different Catholic Christianity or are 
the churches just manifestations of varied human reaction to spiritual truth? Has religion 
in schools been the religion of Jesus or only a handy means for inculcating dogma? 
Or are dogma and Christianity synonymous? Are we nowadays acting out the principles, 
if such is the word, of Christ’s teaching about the nature of man and the nature of His 
Kingdom, or are we trapped helplessly in chains forged for us by our ancestors in the 
name of religion? 

The answers to many of these questions are not simple, involving the nature of 
religious experience and thus psychology; the way we think or are conditioned to think, 
which are matters of logic and philosophy. In a single lecture of an hour’s duration it is 
impossible to do more than touch on the many aspects of the subject. Since present-day 
attitudes have recently had some very explicit expression by very convinced proponents, 
it is perhaps most important that we concentrate on the history of some of these 
attitudes. I quote first of all some samples of statements Pve heard on television during 
the past few weeks — some dogmatic, most self-serving, and one at least, inaccurate. 
Here is my selection — 


(a) We would rather lose our chapels than our schools; 

(b) We should share everything, including our education; 

(c) The Church has failed — we have all failed; 

(d) God has meant ‘“‘us” (meaning ‘“‘me’’) to be prosperous; 

(e) This is the Catholic position and always has been the Catholic position. 


From an educationist’s point of view, none of these statements is shocking. What 
perhaps is serious is that all were expressed as absolute truths, and made to television 
interviewers, naturally not equipped to give the abrasive answer. To have such views or 
beliefs declaimed to a huge audience, without dissent or argument is the modern method 
of strengthening prejudices which in the last century would have been fortified by 
denunciation, the sermon, the pamphlet, the pastoral or the rescript. 

Statements made nowadays so frequently and positively are, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, evidence of two long-standing features of education and especially of religious 
education. One is that both authoritarian beliefs, and those based on “revelation” are 
expressed in terms of infallibility. The second is that frequently they are made to arouse 
support from parties not equipped to consider such statements dispassionately. It is 
perhaps not inappropriate here to point out that Jesus himself seldom subscribed to 
dogmatic teaching and that his whole teaching on the kingdom of heaven — where it is 
to be found, how it is to be sought, how it demands personal continuous thought and 
action and struggle-not with other people, but within oneself is evidence of the real 
message of his thinking. The habit of occupying, as the Dutch used to defend isolated 
spots surrounded by muddy water, “infallible” positions washed by the dirtiest water 
of religious controversy has led to many horrendous tragedies, and in our own society 
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to social divisiveness, based not so much on real religious belief, but on the principle 
of “infallibility” when carried into areas in which no thinking person should give it 
credence. The remainder of this lecture must be very selective in the use of material, 
not just for the sake of supporting an argument, but mainly for the purpose of enlighten- 
ing certain areas which are still too widely unknown. The selection is my own. 

British rulers took an exceptional interest in Irish education from Henry VIII’s 
reign in 1537, when “parochial” schools were first mooted. Thereafter followed Diocesan 
Schools, the “Royal” Schools (Armagh, etc.) and the infamous Charter Schools. In 
1782 many of the educational provisions of the penal code were repealed, and, in 1793, 
most of the remaining Catholic educational disabilities. Immediately began a number 
of proselytising societies with government grants, the most famous being the Kildare 
Place Society, which, because it was ostensibly not a proselytising agency had the 
support of the Catholic bishops, and on the Board of which Dan O’Connell acted. It 
published some excellent schoolbooks, but from about 1820 it lost its non-denominational 
outlook, and thereby forfeited the support of the Catholic Church. A number of 
parliamentary commissions also sat to consider the question of education and produced 
numerous reports. A sentence from one of the reports of the second Commission 
(1806-1812) is worth quoting as a typical indication of the attitude then :-- “No 
plan however contrived can be carried into effectual execution in this country unless it 
be explicitly avowed that no attempt shall be made to influence the peculiar religious 
tenets of any sect or description of Christians”. 

The National School System was the system which undertook the primary education 
of the children of the poor until Ireland was divided into Northern Ireland and the 
Irish Free State. This system came into being when on 9th September, 1831, Mr. Stanley 
(Chief Secretary) moved that £30,000 be granted to enable the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland to assist the education of Irish people. The new Board which was formed to 
manage the system consisted of seven Commissioners — three E.C., two Presbyterian 
and two Catholics. The Board had for a long time no legal status, not even a charter. 
The only guidance the members had was a letter of instructions from the Chief Secretary. 
Three points in this letter are of interest to the purpose of this lecture :— 


(a) ‘Combined literary” (the language of previous Commission reports) was 
changed to “combined literary and moral” instruction; 


(b) the main object of the proposed system was to unite children of different 
creeds in a common school; 


(c) the Commissioners were to look favourably on joint applications for grants by 
Catholics and Protestants, and also to enquire strictly into applications made 
by one party only. 


We must now look at the reactions of the various denominations to the new 
system of combined literary and moral instruction with separate religious instruction in 
mixed or integrated schools. 


1. The Established Church 


The Lord Primate of Ireland and the Archbishop of Dublin found themselves on 
opposite sides in their attitudes. The Lord Primate (Beresford) was head of a church 
which, in spite of the fact that seven-eights of the population were Roman Catholic, 
considered itself in a specially privileged position as the legal and official “established” 
church. The Lord Primate and at least three-quarters of the clergy were thus opposed 
to the new system. Seventeen of the bishops drew up a petition to Parliament :— 


“The bishops express their deliberate and conscientious persuasion that the 
proposed plan of national education instead of producing salutary and much desired 
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effects would tend to embitter existing animosities by marking more distinctively 
the difference of creed in the public school, and by excluding as a common source 
of instruction that sublime volume which authoritatively inculcates, under the most 
awful sanctions, universal charity, mutual forbearance, and cultivation of peace 
and order. They further state their grief beholding the established church deprived 
of the trust of supervising national education”. 


The petition does not specify the “awful sanctions”, and the last sentence shows 
the real basis of opposition. Archbishop Whately of Dublin on the other hand supported 
the system and became one of the Commissioners. Thus in the main, the Anglicans 
decided to boycott the National System and decided to create a system of its own and 
so the Church Education Society was founded in 1839 with the Lord Primate as Presi- 
dent. It had a central organisation which controlled diocesan societies. By 1850 it had a 
fairly large income — possible around £50,000 annually. In the second half of the 
century, the Society slowly died from malnutrition. The Established Church succeeded 
in making only one change in the Commissioners’ Rules —“That no child be compelled 
to receive or be present at any religious instruction to which his parents or guardians 
object” was altered to “That no child be compelled to receive or to be present at any 
religious instruction to which his parents or guardians object’. To anyone inclined to 
wonder what is the syntactical significance of the additional word “to”, the answer is 
that the change took away from the patron and teacher the responsibility of seeing that 
Catholics were removed from class at the commencement of Protestant Religious 
Education, and placed the onus completely on the parent. It is not possible in our 
limited time to go into the story of the Church Society’s schools, and it is just sufficient 
to say that as far as the Established Church was concerned, “mixed” or “combined” or 
“integrated” education was never on the cards. 


The Presbyterian Church 


There is little doubt that had the National System commenced 20 years earlier, it 
is likely that the Presbyterians would have supported its principles. At the end of the 
18th Century, especially in Belfast and nearby towns, a very liberal outlook was held by 
many Presbyterian ministers, who would have wished to co-operate with the Catholics 
of Ireland, not of course in the present ecumenical sense, but in areas of freedom and 
of social order and advancement. The beginning of the 19th Century, however, led to 
dissension within the Presbyterian Church. The leading “heresy” hunter was the Rev. 
Dr. Cooke. As regards the theological arguments, I have nothing to say. But it is fair to 
say that, as far as “mixed” education was concerned Dr. Cooke was a disaster of the 
first magnitude. A magnificent orator, he could convince many, especially the laity, of 
the righteousness of his own convictions, also like so many demagogues, of the un- 
righteousness of other people’s. He had won the fruits of his oratory in his success in 
driving out arianism from his own church. He had also fought a more indecisive battle 
against “heretic” professors on the staff of Belfast Academical Institution. His statue’s 
position in front of Inst. (in which position he dispossessed the original “black man’’) 
with his back to the school is as neat a piece of unconscious civic irony as one could 
find. Like Don Quixote, looking for another windmill, Cooke seized on the National 
System as a worthy adversary, and he declared war on it from the beginning. Led by 
him, the Synod of Ulster opposed the system on the ground of sharing decisions with 
the Commissioners, the composition of the National Board, the rule against reading the 
Bible outside of religious instruction periods, and the implications that R.C.s had the 
right to educate their children in the National Schools in the Catholic faith. 


It is perhaps worthy of note that in 1832 the Orange Order entered a controversy 
about education for the first time. “At a numerous and highly respectable meeting of 
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the Grand Orange Lodge of Tyrone, Josiah Girder, Grand Master, in the chair, a 
resolution was passed: ‘As Protestants we reprobate the new system of National 
Education, and that we will not listen to any pastor, whom we see to encourage it, or 
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whom we know, to approve of it’. 


Perhaps Dr. Cooke won his vital victory over the National System in the Brown 
Street School in Belfast. Brown Street began as a Sunday School in 1810, a new build- 
ing was opened for it in 1816, and by 1820 a day-school was also created in the same 
building. This school still stands on waste ground off the Shankill Road. It was one of 
two day-schools in Belfast for children of the poor. In 1833 the Commissioners granted 
a request of the Brown Street Committee to be connected to the National System and 
to receive grants. In doing so the Commissioners explained that the rules of the Brown 
Street School were compatible with those of the Commissioners. Dr. Cooke was on 
the Committee of Brown Street School, and correspondence between the Committee 
and the Commissioners reassured the Committee that no principle would be sacrificed 
by being connected to the Board. It is tempting to give details of Dr. Cooke’s man- 
oeuvres, his speeches, his tangential attacks in the following couple of months. But 
since his oratory and controversial techniques were so profuse, there is no time other 
than to give an outline of what happened. The Committee had to place its proposals 
before a general meeting of subscribers. At this meeting acceptance of the Committee’s 
proposal was duly proposed. Dr. Cooke was delegated to second the proposal. This he 
proceeded to do, rejoicing that the Commissioners had accepted the Society’s rules — 
yet by the time he sat down, he had destroyed the proposal. He moved instead a 
resolution deferring the decision until another meeting, and in the intervening period, 
question the Commissioners regarding the meaning of a clause in their letter accepting 
the school into connexion. This resolution was accepted by the meeting. 


The adjourned meeting is described very fully in the Belfast newspapers of the 
time. Feelings, the usual uninformed crowd emotions, were whipped up. A large force 
of constables had to be in attendance at the meeting, which lasted no less than five 
hours. Dr. Cooke waxed really eloquent. A phrase of a Commissioner’s letter signifying 
that the Brown Street Society’s rules were compatible with the Commissioners’, inspired 
a really outstanding dissertation on the meaning of “compatible”, in which he demon- 
strated how he, a noted anti-papist, was “compatible” with the Supreme Pontiff. In 
addition he managed also to have the qualification of subscribers entitled to vote 
reduced from ten shillings per annum to sixpence. Every speaker in favour of the 
liberal attitude was howled down by the mob element present. In the end the Com- 
mittee’s resolution was turned down. Not only that, but in the ensuing election for a 
new Committee, the liberal members were almost all turned out of office, the new 
voters having been supplied beforehand with lists of candidates for whom to vote. 
Some writers have taken it for granted that the decision not to connect with the National 
System was rescinded at a meeting a month later, because Dr. Cooke’s methods were 
condemned by all the newspapers. Yet the fact is that Brown Street School did not 
become a National School until nearly 30 years later—in 1861. Two notable pro- 
tagonists on opposite sides in this dispute were the first two schoolmasters of Brown 
Street Wm. McComb, who later became a noted versifier and bookseller in High 
Street and who supported Dr. Cooke, and Alexander Mayne who supported the liberal 
side, and later founded the famous bookselling firm of Erskine Mayne. A direct 
descendant of Alexander Mayne is still head of the firm. Mr. Cross who was a teacher 
sent by Joseph Lancaster to the Frederick Street School, later became a Secretary to 
the Commissioners. In a report he made to a House of Lords Committee in 1837 on 
the Brown Street controversy of 1833 he stated: “The triumph as it was called of the 
friends of the Bible over infidels and papists who supported a National System of 
Education was celebrated in the Belfast Conservative Society on a subsequent evening: 
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a toast was prepared for the occasion, and a violent speech delivered to commemorate 
the victory which the friends of the Bible had obtained that day in preventing the 
connexion of the Brown Street School with the Board of Education”. 


From 1832 to 1840 the policy of Dr. Cooke and his followers was one of persuasion, 
intimidation and frequently of downright misrepresentation. An unbelievable account 
of Ahoghill—may be found in The Northern Whig issues from 4.9.1834 until 27.10.1834. 
A moderate account of Protestant tactics during 1832 was given to the Powis Com- 
mission (1870) by Mr. Kelly, one of the secretaries: “There was very considerable 
opposition and making speeches against us. In some instances there was Combination 
of landlords to discourage their tenantry from sending their children to the schools. 
There was a considerable number of cases in which violence was used in respect to our 
schools. In one case a schoolhouse was burnt, and in another case ransacked; masters 
were forced out, masters were beaten and there were other acts of violence’. A list of 
ten schools were shown as having been attacked. 

It is true that the Presbyterians did not actually change the rules of the National 
Board. What they did achieve in 1840 was a “bending” of the rules. They had managed 
satisfactorily to see that clergy of other faiths did not have a right to give religious 
education in schools not vested directly in the Commissioners. No separate day was to 
be set aside for Religious Instruction and they also (just as the Established Church did) 
ensured that it was not compulsory to exclude children of another faith from R.I. 
The National schools thus came to be described as “denominational schools with a 
conscience clause”. 


The Methodist Church 


it is strange in view of the Methodist interest in social work, that the Wesleyan 
Church did not give approval to the National System until 1859, and then only because 
the English Conference of the year before, had withdrawn its objections. 


The Roman Catholic Church 


I had intended, not myself being a Catholic, to say very little about the early 
Catholic attitudes towards national integrated education. In view of one of the state- 
ments quoted earlier in this lecture, I feel however, that perhaps some Catholic apologists 
for separate education, may be stretching Newman’s “economy of dispensation” a little 
too far. As far as possible I shall confine my remarks about the Catholic attitudes up to 
1850 mainly to quotation. 

J. W. Doyle was Bishop of Kildare and Leighlin in the early part of the 19th 
Century (until 1834). Here is a quotation from “Queen’s, the History of a University” 
(T. W. Moody and J. C. Beckett). The quotation is originally from an 1830 report of a 
Select Committee on the state of the poor in Ireland: “I do not see how any man, 
wishing well to the public peace, and who looks to Ireland as his Country, can think 
that peace can ever be established, or the prosperity of the country ever well secured, if 
children are separated, at the commencement of life, on account of their religious 
opinions. I do not know any measure which would prepare the way for a better feeling 
in Ireland than uniting children at an early age, and bringing them up in the same 
school, leading them to commune with one another, and to form those little intimacies 
and friendships, which often subsist through life”. Ali the writings of J.K.L. (as he 
signed himself) bear witness to the genuineness of these opinions. 

In 1824 Commissioners appointed as a result of Grattan’s petition to Parliament 
in 1824 met Archbishop Murray and asked him whether Catholics would object to 
common literary instruction from a Protestant master. Murray replied “absolutely 
none”. This response was endorsed by the remaining Archbishops in the following year. 
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When the National School mixed system was inaugurated, Catholic schools became 
connected in large numbers. The Commissioners report, for instance, for 1835 shows 
that there were, in that year, 1,397 R.C. applications from 941 individuals. 


The first leading Catholic figure to disagree with the National System was Arch- 
bishop McHale of Tuam, who had transferred from Killala in 1834. His complaint was 
that the Commissioners allowed a Catholic member of the Commissioners to veto the 
reading by Catholic children of “inflammatory” literature during the hours of religious 
instruction. “To no person save the Pope shall I submit the books from which the 
children of my diocese shall derive their R.I.’’, 


The two archbishops, McHale and Murray, entered into a newspaper controversy 
in the Dublin Evening Post, and this much can be said by an outsider — the contrast in 
argumentative style of the two men reveals Archbishop Murray as being a patient 
Christian, in the best use of the term. The dispute was referred by McHale to Rome, 
while the acrimony still continued at home. The rescript from Rome was not received 
until 1841 and it is worth quoting: “Having therefore accurately weighed all the 
dangers, and all the advantages of the system, having heard the reasons of the con- 
tending parties, and having above all received the gratifying intelligence that for ten 
years since the introduction of the system, the Catholic religion does not seem to have 
sustained any injury, the Sacred Congregation has, with the approbation of our most 
Holy Father Pope Gregory XVI resolved that no judgment should be definitely pro- 
nounced in this matter, and that this education should be left to the discretion of each 
individual bishop”. Donald H. Akenson in his deeply researched book “The Irish 
Education Experiment” states: “Present day apologists for separate schools are some- 
times embarrassed by the fact that the prelates took to the mixed system so heartily in 
the early years. The sophisticated arguments used after 1850 to condemn “mixed” 
education were not part of the vocabulary of the Irish hierarchy in the twenties and 
thirties”. 

When the bishops met in 1838, for instance, resolutions were passed approving of 
the Commissioners and expressing strong approbation of the National System. 


Archbishop Crolly of Armagh is one whom ail Belfast people should regard with 
respect. He was responsible for the erection of St. Patrick’s in Donegall Street, opened 
in 1815, and nearly half of the cost of which was subscribed by Protestants. He founded 
St. Malachy’s College, and he remained Chairman of Frederick Street School Com- 
mittee even when Bishop of Down. He acted on many charitable bodies in Belfast and 
was a wholehearted supporter of integrated education. Crolly died in 1849 and was 
replaced by Archbishop Paul Cullen. A few years later when Archbishop Murray died, 
Dr. Cullen was translated to the Archbishopric of Dublin. About Archbishop Cullen 
Akenson writes: “Cullen was the essence of suspicious, persistent and industrious 
mediocrity. Throughout his tenure he worked to discipline the bishops and bring them 
into line with Rome, as represented by himself”. At the Synod of Thurles in 1850, 
besides condemning the new Queen’s College, the bishops dealt with 16 matters con- 
cerning national education. One statement of Article 1 indicates the tone of all the 
others : “We deem it to be part of our duty to declare that the separate education of 
Catholic Youth is, in every way to be preferred to it (National education)’. In 1859 a 
book called “Mixed education — the Catholic Case Stated’? was published by a sacked 
and discredited Inspector of Schools, James Kavanagh. The book is clever, but with 
many uninformed and misleading items. Yet is was to be used by the hierarchy as a 
sort of bible. In 1863 the bishops resolved that no priest was to send any person to be 
trained in a Model School. In addition, catholic priests were ordered to remove all 
catholic children attending the Model Schools. Akenson also quotes what might be 
regarded as the final position of the Catholic Church (from Archbishop Cullen’s Irish 
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Ecclesiastical Record of March 1867): “The right to educate—to whom does it 
belong? The parents”. The sole responsibility of the state was to aid those to whom the 
right of education was entrusted. Thus the Church was the real guardian of education, 
since a child admitted in baptism into the church gave that church the divine right to 
oversee its education. I think this a fair statement of the position of the Catholic 
Church today. I hope I am not misrepresenting the position. 


When we come to the present century, we find that the number of inadequate 
denominational schools, especially in Belfast, became the subject of many protests. 
Lord Shaftesbury, when Lord Mayor of Belfast created a Committee, which he himself 
chaired (in 1907) to try to bring some order into the almost chaotic school conditions. 
The R.C. representative on this Committee was soon withdrawn, indicating that the 
hierarchy was opposed to rate support, or local control of education. This indication 
later developed into certainty as was evidenced in correspondence in the newspapers 
just prior to the first world war. 


When the Lynn Committee was appointed to consider education services in 
Northern Ireland in 1922, the Catholic Church refused to appoint representatives and 
all individual invitations to Catholics were refused. The Lynn committee reports: “We 
hope that our proposals will be found to have provided a basis upon which it may be 
possible for all creeds, classes and varieties of opinions in the Six Counties to co-operate 
with mutual forbearance and respect in the construction of a sound system of public 
education”. The Lynn committee respected the Catholic claim to exclusiveness by means 
of the four and two committee. The Catholic Church, however, with one exception, 
would have nothing to do with such devolution. Even the solitary school which did 
adopt the four and two system of management, discarded it after a few months. The 
Protestant Churches also declaimed, not by any means unanimously, against their loss 
of absolute power and a Protestant Managers Association was formed, which used all 
the methods of the 19th Century — newspaper correspondence, pamphlets and the 
Orange Order to regain a measure of their former control. The 1923 Act was followed 
by an uproar leading to the amending Acts of 1925 and 1930. The final fling of the 
Association came with the introduction of the 1947 Act and was carried out to extend 
an equal degree of influence in the new secondary school. This led to the perpetuation 
of a ridiculous method of forming Management Committees for Secondary Schools. 
in the case of my own school, the 50% representation given to transferors gave places 
to the Jewish Rabbi, the Baptist Church, the Methodists and the Church of Ireland, 
because small local defunct Jewish, Baptist, Methodist and C. of I. schools had once 
been transferred to the local Authority. There were only about half a dozen Jewish boys 
among the thousand pupils, very few more Baptists and easily the largest denomination, 
Presbyterian, was completely unrepresented. This now archaic principle is still the 
accepted basis of clerical representation on school committees. 


What is the position today? Well, it is true to say that the Protestant Churches 
have greatly modified their attitude, and this is evidenced by the stabilising influence of 
the clergy on the administration of education. This, in its turn, has been brought about 
by the highly responsible attitudes of perceptive Church representatives from 1950 on- 
wards. I think that, while there would be a number of dissidents, the Protestant Churches 
would in the main be favourable to “mixed” education, and to a less bureaucratic method 
of appointing representatives, so clearly evidenced by the various fractions and ratios 
used in deciding the composition of a new Education and Library Board. 


The Catholic Church on the other hand, retained its stand-offish attitude, at least 
until 1968, since when some degree of change of thinking has been apparent. 


What of the future? Integration is still treated with a diffidence and caution which 
allows ill-informed conservatives to propound their firmly held convictions with an 
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unchallenged infallibility. Integration in non-religious areas is on the move — in debates 
on single-sex or co-educational schools, and on the question of selective secondary or 
comprehensive schools. There has also been an attempt to introduce it in the curriculum, 
with such subjects as “social studies” taking the place of geography, history, economics, 
civics, etc. Why should religion have so little attention — not even to the extent of 
agreeing about an experiment? 


My time is coming to an end, but I must point out some of the grounds for my 


optimism for the future. They can only be indicated, though each one is a topic for a 
separate lecture. 


f: 


It must be evident that Religious teaching in our schools has not been a success. 
If this is doubted, study the lack of real communication between varieties of 
religion, the graffiti on walls, and the intransigent adherence to myths about 
cultures, other than one’s own. 


There have been some refreshing changes since the Vatican Council breathed a 
new spirit into Catholicism. Even if many professional religious resist change, many 
will not, nor will many of the laity. 


In education some originally rigid positions have been abandoned. The four and 
two committee system of management of individual schools is now being widely 
tried and being accepted. 


In all religions, there is a growing perception of the difference between the symbols 
and the apparatus of religion on the one hand and real religious experience leading 
to real religious living on the other. 


There is an increasing awareness of the validity of differing kinds of religious 
experience, from the blinding revelation of the Jerusalem to Damascus road, to 
the patient persistent travail of the Pilgrim’s progress. Listen to the words of 
William James, the great American philosopher, spoken nearly ninety years ago: 
“It is impossible that Protestantism, however superior in spiritual profundity it 
may be to Catholicism, should succeed in making many converts from the more 
venerable ecclesiasticism . . . . Protestantism will always show to Catholic eyes the 
almshouse physiognomy. The bitter negativity of it is to the Catholic mind incom- 
prehensible. To many intellectual Catholics many of the antiquated beliefs and 
practices to which the Church gives countenance are, if taken literally, as childish 
as they are to Protestants. But they are childish in the pleasing sense of “childlike”, 
innocent and amiable and worthy to be smiled on. To the Protestant on the other 
hand they are childish in the sense of being idiotic falsehoods. These two will never 
understand each other — their centres of emotional energy are too different”. 
(Varieties of Religious Experience). Modern analytical psychology has brought us 
a long way forward from this position. 


There is a growing disenchantment with popular notions of freedom. A decision 
not to teach certain skills or attitudes in order to allow a child “freedom” is a 
positive decision to deny to that child the skills necessary for social living. Not to 
make a choice is not merely an evasion — it is perverse because, deliberately not 
to choose is in reality making a far more serious choice. 


From the earliest days of the Christian religion, Christians have often differed and 
have always intended their own expressed convictions to be taken as infallible. Heresy 
has been too often charged against persons who are only acting in conscience. No 
sect has been free of it, and the charge is still too frequently made. 


Is integration in schools even possible? Only the demographic factor, in my opinion, 
creates a difficulty. It is not known generally how the figures in Belfast, for instance 
have changed as regards school population. In December, 1975, the figures in 
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Belfast primary and secondary schools showed that 35,000 were on the rolls of 
Catholic schools and 32,750 on the rolls of Protestant schools. In ten years’ time, 
are we going to have two equally balanced antagonistic forces confronting each 
other led by demagogues? Here are additional points of concern :— 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


In any Christian community which respects beliefs of others it ought to be 
possible to worship occasionally together. Creeds and beliefs must, of course, 
be taught separately. 


There must be a preliminary coming together of minds at the ecclesiastical 
level. I know a great many Protestant clergy recognise the mistakes of the past. 
In such a coming together, there would be many scoffers, and probably attempts 
to arouse mob propaganda. 


Having spoken to a number of members of Catholic orders I believe that many 
monastic and convent schools might be foremost in welcoming shared secular 
education. 


There remains unsolved the difficulty of coming together at administrative 
level. There is still no organised link between the Diocesan office and local 
education administration. 


(e) Indoctrination: With indoctrination more account should be taken of the 


(f) 


(g) 


(h) 


(i) 


different ways of acquiring knowledge — 

(i) sense experiences which may often deceive but open the way to apprecia- 
tion of beauty of sound and sight; 

(ii) authority which must be accepted, but always with the further aim of 
seeking truth for oneself; 

(iii) syllogism and reasons, using that part of the mind now known as the fore- 
conscious; 

(iv) Intuition — the necessity for living the religious life as if it were a matter 
of small changes until intuitive processes become as reliable as conscious 
processes. Such religious growth would have no need for peace lines. 


Where has humour in religion gone? Even abrasiveness should have its 
ridiculous side. Why should every speaker on the media seem to put on a 
special mask when debating religion? Where are the Herricks and the Sydney 
Smiths? Can anyone imagine a clergyman of the present day say as Sydney 
did, that he was quite convinced that Anglican bishops were in the apostolic 
succession as his own was a direct descendant of Judas Iscariot. 


The teaching of history is regarded as an obstacle. In reply, I can only say 
that in the Protestant schools which I have known, Irish history has always 
been well taught. I know that before I left National School I was as well 
acquainted with Poyning’s Law, the Penal Laws, and the great Famine than 
perhaps I am now. I would refer you to the recent symposium held on the teach 
ing of history in schools and to Professor Barkley’s contribution — especially on 
the perpetuation of myths. 


What we are witnessing nowadays is what the great psychologists have warned 
us of. There are many cases of loss of faith during adolescence. If religion be 
the main basis of support, its sudden removal may be devastating — leading to 
severe trauma or with an indifference to social behaviour which has serious 
consequences for society. ““What you are speaks so loudly that I cannot hear 
what you say”. 


“He must needs go through Samaria”. I just have to quote this because 
personally it gave me insight into how the Kingdom of Heaven works. It 
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illustrates how the mind of Jesus worked, how he treated people with different 
beliefs, how institutional values should never completely replace personal in- 
sights. The good Samaritan and the woman at the well were seen in a new light. 


I should like to end with a few quotations which reveal, to me at any rate, the 


human plight. 


a 


Youth to Dr. Temple: “You only believe what you believe because of your up- 
bringing”. 

Dr. Temple to Youth: “And you only believe what I believe because of my up- 
bringing, because of your upbringing”. 


Freud referred to the deeper unconscious part of man’s being as “ravening wolves”, 
and Carl G. Jung called it the “dark shadow of the unconscious” in ““Modern Man 
in Search of a Soul’. Jung states : “In actual life it requires the greatest discipline to 
be simple, and the acceptance of oneself is the essence of the morai problem. But if I 
have the knowledge of that, I myself am the enemy who must be loved. We hide 
ourselves from reality. We refuse to admit ever having met this least amongst the 
lowly in ourselves”. 


“We Protestants must sooner or later face this question. Are we to understand the 
imitation of Christ in the sense that we should copy His life and, if I may use the 
expression, ape His stigmata, or in the deeper sense that we are to live our own 
proper lives as truly as He lived his in all its implications. I should never disturb a 
monk in his practice of identifying himself with Christ, for he deserves our respect. 
It is no easy matter to live a life that is modelled on Christ but it is unspeakably 
harder to live one’s own life as truly as Christ lived his.” 

“We are now reaping the fruit of 19th century education. Throughout that period the 
Church preached to young people the merit of blind faith, while the universities 
inculcated an intellectual rationalism with the result that today we plead in vain for 
either faith or reason.” 


“T am convinced that a vast number of people belong to the Catholic Church and 
nowhere else, because they are more suitably housed there. I am as much persuaded 
of this as of the fact, which I myself have observed, that a primitive religion is better 
suited to primitive people than Christianity. I believe there must be Protestants 
against the Catholic Church, and also Protestants against Protestantism, for the 
manifestations of the spirit are as varied as is Creation itself .... the living spirit is 
eternally renewed and pursues its goal in manifold and inconceivable ways.” 


Robert Bridges: “Man is a spiritual being; the proper work of his mind is to 
interpret the world according to his highest nature, to conquer the material aspects 
of the world so as to bring them into subjection to the spirit.” 
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INTRODUCTION 


What are the Faeroes? If they are announced orally they are regarded as a branch of 
Egyptology. Otherwise they are apt to be confused with Faro in Algarve, or even with 
the Azores. Occasionally listeners to weather and shipping forecasts think they may 
have heard of them, our nearest Scandinavian neighbours. 


Their best description comes from Professor Peter Foote (holder of the Chair of 
Old Scandinavian in the University of London, and the present lecturer’s examiner in 
Master Mind, under the Chairmanship of the Icelander Magnus Magnusson in 1972). 
He writes of “great improbable outcrops of the submarine ridge that extends north- 
westward from Scotland towards Iceland and on to Greenland. Currents and tidal 
movements between the islands are fierce and their fringes are continually chafed by 
heavy surf. Sheer cliffs and rocky shores are broken here and there by calmer inlets 
and gentler stretches where landings can be made and access given to ground that can 
be sown and grazed.” 


In fact this submarine ridge begins at the Giant’s Causeway, so that the Faeroes 
are geologically, geographically, culturally and linguistically part of that ‘Atlantic 
Culture’, that mixture of Nordic and Celtic elements, which includes The Isle of Man 
and The Hebrides (i.e. “Sodor and Man”, or the Sudreys), and Orkney and Shetland 
(i.e. the Nordreys or Northern Isles). 


The Faeroese themselves are a fifth district Scandinavian people. Together with the 
{celanders and the people of the three Northern Kingdoms, they represent the survivors 
of that Viking Diaspora which once stretched from Constantinople to Kiev, and from 
Novgorod to Vinland (Labrador); and from Sicily to Normandy and the British Isies. 
They are Atlantic Islanders of West Norse (Norwegian) stock, who have for six centuries 
owed a somewhat reluctant allegiance to the Danish Crown. 


Thus they are unlike Orkney and Shetland, which were “pawned” to the Scottish 
Crown by an impoverished King of Denmark and Norway, who had no other dowry 
for his daughter to take to the canny James III of Scots. For them this “impignoration” 
has meant the virtual disappearance of the Norn (Old Norse) Tongue. But it has not 
made Orkney and Shetland Scottish, any more than it has made “our land Faeroe” 
Danish. There is a lovely story of an irate Shetland farmer, frustrated by a Ministry of 
Agriculture form from remote Whitehall, who filled in “Bergen” as his “nearest Rail- 
way Station” ! 


I— POLITICALLY 


The Faeroes, all twenty of them, though not part of U.N.O. are part of Denmark, 
sending two members to the Rigsdag in Copenhagen. Since the capital is some 800 
miles distant they have their own “Stormont”, The Logting (Law Assembly). Together 
with the Icelandic Alting and the Manx Tynwald, it is one of the three oldest parlia- 
mentary assemblies in Europe, antedating Westminster by some three hundred years. 
Mother of Parliaments, please note ! 
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Thus the Faeroemen insist on complete neutrality. Not as belligerent as their 
Icelandic cousins and “near” neighbours (500 miles), they have never had a “cod war” 
with the British, for whom they have a deep and lasting gratitude and affection, as the 
lecturer and his elder son learned some thirteen years ago. The same pleasant, and 
rare, lesson was learned some forty years ago by John Buchan (a Scot) and his son 
(the present Lord Tweedsmuir), and resulted in the Hannay novel “The Island of 
Sheep” (1936). It was learned during the war by Eric Linklater (an Orcadian), and by 
hundreds of Lovat Scouts in the Atlantic Garrisons, and resulted in his book “The 
Dark of Summer” (1956). More recently Sir John Betjeman has written about the 
islands.) 


When Germany occupied Denmark and Norway in the spring of 1940, we occupied 
Iceland and the Faeroes, with very varying degrees of acceptability. It is perhaps 
significant that Iceland, for centuries Europe’s oldest Republic (which celebrated its 
millenary in 1930, as philatelists will recall), seized its independence from the occupied 
“home country” in 1944 before the War was over. The Faeroes, long subject to the 
Danish Trade Monopoly, only gained their moderate form of Home Rule four years 
later. Even today, with greatly improved relations with Denmark, the presence of 
soldiers is still regarded with some suspicion of “Imperialism”. Undoubtedly the presence 
of radar activity in these Norlands (Buchan’s name for the Faeroes) brings trade from 
the American scientists and operators. But, though less militant, because less numerous, 
than the Icelanders, the Faeroese are still the descendants of those Vikings who left 
Norway over a thousand years ago to escape from Kings to Things. Republic 
still, the Thing (Ting) is yet basic to these Atlantic “Islands of Sheep”, and of Ice and 
Fire, as well as to the Isle of Man. 


It was flattering to learn that, while the presence of Danish troops was regarded as 
having a deleterious effect on Faeroese morals, no such charge ever seems to have been 
brought against the largely Scottish troops, who spent five lonely years there in 1940-45, 
and took away some 300 brides — no small proportion of a population of scarcely 
30,000 in those days! It is now over 40,000. 


II — LINGUISTICALLY 


Faeroese belongs to the West Norse branch of the North Germanic family of Indo 
European. But while Norwegian, Danish and Swedish are “modern” languages, the 
Icelanders and Faeroemen speak, read and write their own variants of Old Norse, once 
the common language of all the Viking lands. 


But there is this difference. The Icelanders, now with their Sovereign Parliament 
in Reykjavik, have spoken and written their own language since the Viking Age. They 
can read the Sagas as easily as their daily newspapers, which are in the same Old Norse 
Tongue, slightly modified for modern purposes. It is as though English had survived 
only in U.S.A. and the Dominions, and died out in the “Old Countries”. 


A characteristic of Old Norse, which it shares with our own tongue and with 
(ironically) Greek, is the retention of the “th”, letter and sound alike (6), such a problem 
to most Europeans and indeed to many Southern Irishmen. Thus the bogus “Ye” is 
really simply “The’— not “Y” but a badly written “p” in Old English. 


Faeroese, however, lacks this unbroken oral and written linguistic tradition. Its 
literary history dates only from the 19th century. Like Flemish in Belgium (until quite 
recently) it was a despised peasant patois. Under Danish dominion since 1380, when 
Denmark acquired Norway, and retained by Denmark after the Napoleonic Wars, 
Danish was the official language. In the same way French was the official language of 
Belgium, although some 60% of the population spoke (and speak) “Flemish” (i.e. 
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Dutch), apart from bilingual Brussels, and Wallonia. Neither Flemish nor Faeroese 
were considered worthy to be spoken by people of culture or consequence. Faeroese 
could not even be read, for there was no written language. Indeed, in the last century, 
when there was a passion for all things German in Denmark until the Prussian annex- 
ation of Slesvig and Holstein in 1864, a Danish patriot drily remarked that Faeroe was 
the only part of the Kingdom where Danish was spoken by gentlemen! 


A Lutheran parish priest, the patriotic Pastor V. U. Hammershaimb, brought about 
a national and linguistic revival by his collection and compilation of some 5,000 
Faeroese ballads. Many are of the ‘‘come all ye” type, and date from the Viking and 
early Mediaeval period, commemorating the deeds of Sigurdr (Seigfried of the Ring), 
the Czech-born Queen Dagmar of Denmark, and Charlemagne, whose name has entered 
the North Atlantic Islands through the popular cult of St. Magnus of Orkney. 


This immense corpus of literature, is curiously enough, stiil housed in the Royal 
Library in Copenhagen. It is as though the Book of Kells were in the British Museum or 
the Bodleian Library! 

These ballads are often sung at a Krakuting (there’s that “ting” again!) —the 
Faeroese equivalent of a ceilidhe — whence “good crack”! They are sung to endless 
chain dancing, extending right through an almost darkless night, and can follow a 
whale-hunt. This can take place at St. Olaf’s Wake. Like America’s “Fourth”, France’s 
“Fourteenth”, and our own “Twelfth”, their ‘““Twenty-ninth” of July combines the 
elements of all three plus its own unique characteristics. It celebrates the death in battle 
in Norway in 1030 of Saint Olaf (the Stout), whose brother Harald Hardrada died at 
Stamford Bridge in 1066, England’s last Viking invader. Undoubtedly, Faeroese were 
present both there and at Clontarf in 1014. Olaf’s Wake is the national holiday of the 
Faeroe Islanders. 


An interesting feature of Hammershaimb’s linguistic revival is that, although a 
clergyman, it took place in spite of, and not through, the Church. When one thinks of 
the tremendous part played by religious revival in fostering the Welsh language and 
culture, and also in maintaining Gaelic in the Highlands and Islands, quite apart from 
obvious parallels nearer home, we realise how aloof the Church in the Faeroes was 
from the popular culture, though it had the support and sympathy of the vast majority 
of this staunchly Lutheran people. 


But the Lutheran Church (based as it is on the cujus regio ejus religio of 
Augsburg) is essentially Erastian —i.e. State Dominated. It is the Established Church 
in the three Scandinavian Kingdoms, and therefore of Faeroe also. Since Danish was 
the language of the ruling classes it was obviously also the language of the Holy Ghost! 
Pastor Hammershaimb’s Faeroese-speaking congregation of fishermen, wild fowlers and 
farmers walked out in protest when he first preached and prayed and read in the only 
tongue they all used. Nothing but Danish was fit for the House and the ears of God ! 
Now the vernacular is recognised by both State and Church, and has produced a 
number of distinguished writers including the Djurhuus family, Professor Christian 
Matras, William Heineson, Sverri Dahl, Hedin Bru, and J. F. Jakobsen, whose novel 
“Barbara” was a best seller in both Danish and Faeroese.@) Most people are bilingual, 
and many also speak English, often with a Scots accent. 


If] — RELIGIOUSLY 


The Islands, like all the Nordic lands (including non-Scandinavian Finland) are 
part of the Lutheran World Church. For centuries a Deanery of the Diocese of Copen- 
hagen (800 miles away!), they only became autonomous in July 1963, a month before 
our visit. At our interview Bishop Jakob Jakobsen (patronymics are almost as popular 
as in Iceland, where they are universal, even on the distaff side) delighted us with his 
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whimsical manner. Describing himself as “once a ‘wise Bishop’ but now a Bishop”, it 
dawned on us that he meant a “Vice-Bishop’— i.e. a Dean or Provost ! 


As in all Scandinavian Churches the Rite of Confirmation is in the hands of the 
parish priest. Since it is not a “Sacrament of the Gospel”, in the Lutheran Church it is 
not the prerogative of the Bishop, as Longfellow’s lovely translation of the Swedish 
“Children of the Lord’s Supper’ (Tégner) makes clear. If it had been there would 
have been a majority of unconfirmed Faeroese owing to the vast distances involved ! 


Morning Service in the white-washed, timbered churches is conducted in black 
gown and sixteenth century ruff, while Holy Communion is celebrated in full Mass 
vestments. In the remoter Islands the Parish Clerk acts as a Deacon or Lay Reader. 
As in Bergen, with which they have much in common, votive model ships as thank- 
offerings for safe sea journeys hang on gilt chains from the church roofs. 


“Anglo American” forms of Christianity exist in the form of “Ebenezers” and 
“Bethels” (Pentecostals and Plymouth Brethren). The Salvation Army (based on Bergen!) 
proclaims its distinctive message on Saturday nights beneath the treasured trees in 
almost treeless Térshavn’s town centre. Its motto of “Blood and Fire” seems appropriate 
in a windy Viking setting. There is also a convent school in the Lilliputian Capital 
(9,000), which is one of the smallest and least sophisticated in Western Europe. 


IV — CULTURALLY 


We were travelling (via Glasgow and London) straight to Paris, having had to 
delete my wife’s name and photograph from our joint passport, as these are not 
recognised in Scandinavian countries. Before taking off into the Atlantic mists she had 
been sent a telegram (it was financially possible in 1963!) telling her to obtain a 
temporary passport and to meet us in Dover. It left her guessing for a week, since the 
only direct link with Great Britain was the new air-flight, replacing the twice-yearly 
visit of the “Tjaldur’’ (Oystercatcher) at Lerwick to pick up fishermen and birdwatchers, 
on its way from Denmark to Torshavn and Reykjavik. This flight was itself partly the 
result of an appeal made by myself on a B.B.C. Radio travel programme. it has been 
replaced by a more frequent sea-link from Scrabster, Otherwise the only link is still 
the triangular journey across the North Sea, and thence “West Overseas” on the Old 
Norse sea route across “the Whale’s Path”. 


During 1940-45 an even more Gilbertian situation prevailed, in which the Danish 
postage stamps from German-occupied Denmark reached British-occupied Faeroe via 
neutral Portugal! There was some logic in this since the bulk of the dried fish from 
this hardy little nation of some 30,000 souls supplies the Mediterranean lands with their 
Lenten diet! Tdérshavn’s proudest memorial is to its fishermen who supplied our own 
British Isles with their “harvest of the sea” in those dark days. 


Staying at the homely Hotel Hafnia (the Latinisation of either “Haven”, whether 
the Merchants’—i.e. Kobenhavn, or Copenhagen— or Thor’s, i.e. Torshavn), we 
enjoyed Danish style smorgasbord, whale steak with “earth apples” (“potatoes” as in 
French), lobscouse (or stew, whence the “scouse” of Liverpudlian sailors), milk soups, 
and “sour apples” (i.e. apples). Milk, except of the British tinned variety, was for 
babies only. There are many more sheep than cows in the Faeroes, and more sheep 
than Faeroemen — “Faeroes’ wool is Faeroes’ gold” is a folk proverb, and no part 
of the animal is wasted in the Sheep Islands. 


Second only to it is the pilot whale. The grind are the life-blood of the Norlands, 
and their corpses on a sandy beach were a reminder of a “slaughter grim and great” 
that had recently taken place. 
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We shall always retain nostalgic memories of the short August night before the 
dawn, Britain’s nearest to the Midnight Sun. Its silence was broken only by a group of 
German students singing Brahms’ Cradle Song until restrained by Térshavn’s miniature 
police force. 


Another picture will remain of the Minister of Finance, who had received us in his 
wood and corrugated-iron office in the morning and welcomed us at the Lggting in 
the afternoon, meeting us in his outfield with wooden-toothed hay-rake and national 
headgear of French Revolutionary pattern, as his tow-headed grandchildren in woollen 
sweaters carried armfuls of grass to dry on wires between showers. With a twinkling 
eye and a remarkable grasp of idiomatic English (and who shall not say with striking 
foresight into the 1970s?) he said: “You do not expect to see your British Chancellor of 
the Exchequer making hay? No?” 


A fervent patriot, he still idolised Trond of Gg@ta who resisted the Christianisation 
of the Norlands by Sigmund Brestisson in the days of Olaf Trygvason, King of 
Norway. The Government Offices are situated on Tinganes, the shingly spit where the 
struggle between the Hammer of Thor and the Cross of the White Christ took place. 


By his introduction to the miniature Faeroese broadcasting station (literally 
“Utvarp” means “out throwing”, as “Hire Wagon” means “taxi’), I was invited to give 
an interview on our reactions to these friendly folk, and their remote but blessed St. 
Brendan’s Isles. A day later, tossing on the rough seas between Toérshavn and Klaksvik 
(3,000), the “second city” of the archipelago, we were astonished to hear my voice as we 
unsteadily descended the companion ladder. It was the recording of the night before, 
but we had thought it to be the Doom of the Gods, so wild were the waves ! 


Klaksvik had a reputation for sturdy independence and xenophobia, compared with 
which the Capital was positively sophisticated. Some years before, the people had 
refused to accept the bureaucratic appointment of a new M.O.H. from Copenhagen to 
replace a popular local “Dr. Cameron”. The gunboats of the Royal Danish Navy had 
to escort this luckless official through a channel lined with twentieth century Vikings, a 
scene worthy of John Buchan’s “sland of Sheep” or of George A. Birmingham. 


EPILOGUE 


No trip to the Sheep Isles is complete without the inevitable pilgrimage to 
Kirkjubour, the shell of the Mediaeval St. Magnus (again!) Cathedral, roofless and 
deserted, and still a monument to that early Irish Christianity of Brendan and Dicuil, 
which lightened all the Northlands long before either King Olaf, Sigmund Brestisson 
St. Magnus, or the Lutheran Reformers. Small Shetland-style ponies cropped the grass 
by this shrine, where once Sverri, the Norwegian scholar-king, studied the Scriptures 
and heard the Saga of the Faeroe Islanders. Hens pecked among the grass growing 
on the roof of the tarred wooden Bishop’s House. Close by the red, white and blue 
cross of the new National Flag flew. On the rocky shore the little red-legged oyster- 
catchers, whose relatives I still salute for their sake each morning on the beach at 
Helen’s Bay, seemed proud to proclaim their presence as the ornithological symbol of 
the country’s nationhood — Fuglinn I Fjoruni — “The Bird by the Shore”. 


So farewell to “the Faraways’, as sailors still call them sometimes, our nearest 
“foreign” neighbours to the North West. It is there, as nowhere else today, that the 
Old Norse civilisation, sweetened by the softer culture of the Wandering Scholars of 
the Celtic West has survived@), . . and next day we were beneath the Arc de Triomphe 
and shopping on the Grands Boulevards . .. but a part of Faeroe is ours for ever. 


“Why don’t you British take us over, as you did so nicely during the war?” said 
some of our new friends. Very flattering in a world where our currency was already 
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devaluing in more ways than one! But for us to do so, I reminded them, would be for 
them to lose their culture and their language like Orkney and Shetland, which have 
never been redeemed from pawn by Denmark. For, while the population and economy 
of “our” Northern Isles have steadily declined, those of Denmark’s “land Faeroe” has 
gone on from strength —from 15,000 at the turn of the century to well over double 
that number today. Why? There must be an answer somewhere, and it comes from 
this people whose greeting is “Be so good”, and whose “Farewell”? means “fare well” 
in every sense. 
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